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GERMAN BAROQUE LITERATURE: A SYNTHETIC VIEW’ 
By Ertk LUNDING (AARHUS) 


THE idea of ‘baroque’ as such is of continental origin. That it cannot be 
applied without more ado to English conditions will be clear to all those who 
recognize the special situation of England in the seventeenth century.’ 
Whereas German literature of the Hans Sachs epoch can be sharply distin- 
guished by content and form from the writing of the following, baroque 
period, no similarly decisive boundary can be found in England. The six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries are bound together by the pre-eminent 
figure of Shakespeare, who is thus inevitably drawn into the discussion with 
the result that his personal development is often interpreted as a function of 
a baroque Zeitgeist. 
If we consider this English situation and bear in mind the traditions of 
literary investigation in general, it is natural enough that English critics 
should either stand aside from German baroque scholarship and its curious 
zigzag development or directly combat it, as does H. K. Kettler in his book 
Baroque Tradition in the Literature of the German Enlightenment 1700-1750 
(Cambridge n.d.) — in which he shows up the weaknesses of German investi- 
gations of the baroque from a definitely rationalist and empirical point of 
view — and also James Mark in his more understanding essay “The Uses of the 
Term ‘Baroque’ ’.* It cannot be denied that the baroque studies inaugurated 
by Fritz Strich are continually involved in serious contradictions* — in many 
cases the results obtained by individual scholars cancel out — but it would be 
wrong to see in these faults the proof that all investigation of German baroque 
on the basis of historical synthesis i is unscientific. Though an English baroque 
may be a figment of the imagination, there is in German literature un- 
doubtedly an independent period which deserves the name of baroque. 
Indeed the expert will hardly ever confuse a piece of German baroque writing 
with an earlier or later text, even if there is no context. The faults of German 
scholarship in this field are due to subjectivity; one important cause is the 
urge to stylize which beset the academic generation of about 1920 and which 
has its roots in Expressionism. Subjective confessional and denominational 
impulses continue to make themselves felt; Catholic scholars arrive at results 
which do credit to their faith. Many literary historians, among them Herbert 
Cysarz, Emil Ermatinger and Giinther Miiller, neglected the whole picture 
and sought out ‘ty pically baroque’ traits, which they considered only few 
poets exemplified. Unfortunately they each chose a different set of poets. At 
the same time, however, valuable results were achieved in more restricted 
fields, especially under the influence of sociological studies. The following 
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attempt to give a new synthesis would of course have been impossible with- 
out the untiring efforts of German scholars in the ’twenties and early ‘thirties. 

We will then not attempt to give the essence of baroque in a definition, 
since this procedure, though very popular, rests on a wrong conception of 
the nature of literary investigation. The definition is a concept which is only 
at home in the field of the natural sciences, for only there, where one w orks 
with ‘equals’ signs, can a totality be given simple and fully valid expression. 
A historical totality cannot be compressed into a definition. The object of a 
synthesis is not to coin small change of this kind, which soon becomes worth- 
less, but to search continuously for new points of view from which the world 
of the baroque can be seen as a whole, with a physiognomy of its own. It is 
clear that the more productive such an approach is, the more impossible it is 
to compress the results into the snappy epigrammatic brevity which the 
literary pseudo-definition demands to enable it to pass like a slogan through 
the world of scholarship and make propaganda for its own cause. It is 
historical characterization of living actuality, not mathematical definitions 
arrived at in a vacuum, which lead to reliable interpretation. Moreover any 
synthetic cheracectinntion must allow the endless multiplicity to be discerned 
behind the apparent unity. The basis of the synthesis must be human 
mentality as a whole, from the depth of which every work of art draws its 
music, its sound and its colour. 

The man of the baroque was a prey to a boundless feeling of uncertainty, 
an ever-gnawing fear of life, a pessimism which destroyed happiness. This 
mentality is not the result of a metaphysical change, but is conditioned by 
real historical and sociological factors: the Thirty Years War with all its 
problems, and courtly absolutism with its Machiavellian ethic. Though 
historians have long ago concluded that the reports of the frightful devasta- 
tions of the Thirty Years War are largely exaggerated, this conclusion cannot 
— as has often been done — be applied direct to the history of literature. We 
are not concerned here with cities stormed, or provinces devastated, but with 
the very much more subtle effects of these events on the human mind, about 
which no statistics can be compiled. The decline of the middle class and the 
rise of absolutism is no less important. The individual no longer lives in a 
natural harmony in firmly bounded class traditions. The aristocrat and the 
Biirger become courtiers, the ancestral and national heritage is rejected, and 
new altars are built for new gods — for the fickle and erratic absolute rulers, 
whose needs are not met by resigned quietism but by Machiavellian servility. 
The individual, divorced from century-old traditions, becomes conscious of 
himself. In the ferments and the changes, in war and chaos, baroque appears 
as the great transition between the Middle Ages and modern times. In such 
an epoch, in which everything changes, man becomes conscious of Time as a 
monster rushing towards the abyss. In order to free himself from the 
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servitude of Time, the baroque individual can take flight into the timeless, 
lifeless night of mysticism, in whose eternity and nullity all desires and 
yearnings fade and die. But he can also seek the day, life in its most individual 
and certain form — the reality of the passing moment which, though brief, 
is sure and concrete. This ‘“momentanism’ founded on pessimism is the most 
fundamental characteristic of the baroque. It is expressed everywhere — in 
the opportunism of the baroque mentality; in the ephemeral courtly poetry; 
in the devotion to that love which belongs to the moment only; in the great 
importance of the Carpe diem.theme — right down to the smallest stylistic 
details. As the possibilities of the baroque are so great, it is especially import- 
ant to see what it none the less lacks. What we do not find in the baroque 1 is 
the great epic with its concrete, clear, calmly rolling style and its joy in the 
solid, permanent nature of things —Helmhard Freiherr von Hohberg’s 
Habsburgischer Ottobert, with its actualizing tendencies, is in fact a most unepic 
work, not least because objects are deprived of their real value and become 
simply objects of discussion. It is one of the clearest proofs of the ‘momen- 
tanistic’ character of the baroque that it was unable to create a true epic, 
presupposing as it does an harmoniously founded world held together by 
tradition and determined by continuity. 

Within this baroque sphere dominated by pessimism, a system of three 
categories can, despite all chaotic tendencies, be clearly distinguished. The 
three baroque attitudes to life are the courtly, the anti-courtly and the 
mystical. The antinomy of courtly and anti-courtly is the central axis of 
the baroque. As this opens up problems which are eminently typical of the 
period, no attempt to extend the results of the investigation of the baroque 
can disregard these concepts. The earlier investigators had worked out a 
striking contrast between the purist tendencies in the seventeenth century 
(which called forth a superior smile) and the variegated speech and costume 
of the Alamodewesen (which was regarded with obvious contempt). Modern 
scholarship has attained an historical understanding. The pioneer is Giinther 
Miiller, whose eminent historical sense cast a flood of light on the courtly 
way of life.’ The xenophile group having been set in a new light, the 
xenophobe group had also to be transformed, and the concept ‘courtly’ 
called forth the concept ‘anti-courtly’. Erika Vogt, a pupil of Karl Viétor’s, 
pronounced the decisive word, thereby raising her dissertation, Die gegen- 
hofische Strémung in der deutschen Barockliteratur,® far above the usual import- 
ance of such works. According to her the guiding stars of the anti-courtly 
movement were Deutschheit, Bravheit, Redlichkeit. The Fruchtbringende 
Gesellschaft was its focus, the Aufrichtige Tannengesellschaft’ a subsidiary, 
Moscherosch a principal representative, Logau, Schottel and Rist important 
members: 1635-48 was the period in w hich it flourished; it died with the 
peace, vanquished by absolutism. She distinguishes sharply between the anti- 
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courtly and the courtly group — here Sein, there Schein. She finds in 

Harsdérffer alone a peculiar mixture of cavalier magnificence and worthy 
ethics. She explains this exceptional state of affairs by his unusually mercurial 
character and by the historic boundary position of Ntirnberg between 
northern and southern baroque, between the Biirger and the courtly world. 
We must now make a critical appreciation of these ideas. 

The matter at issue is, as Vogt herself sees, nothing less than the foundation 
of the middle-class civilization of the eighteenth century and the education 
of the nation. The first and most surprising thing about her treatment of it is 
the vacuum which according to her, lies between the close of the Thirty 
Years War and the Aufklarung. Within this period, in circles above the 
biirgerlich level Vogt only found some weak echoes of the teutsch movement 
in a few passages of Abschatz, and these grew progressively weaker. With- 
out correcting the details of Vogt’s views on Abschatz, I will only point out 
that this is a case of unfounded statement in favour of her argument, since it 
is precisely in Abschatz’s later work, in his ‘Ehrengedichte’, that the old 
German tendencies appear particularly clearly. Here we find the rough, 
naive, bellicose Landsknecht note without courtly metaphor, or humanist 
pedantry; here are the exhortations to bravery and Deutschheit; here is the 
Arminius cult with its Bardengebriill. If we ask why Abschatz breaks Vogt’s 
generation system so completely, a few quotations will help us to an answer. 
In one poem (Vermischte Gedichte, p. 115) in which Abschatz depicts his 
intention to return to his Silesian estates, he says: 


Ich gehe nun dahin die Freyheit zu begeben. 
In einen Winckel mich der Welt zu sperren ein. 
Ein Ménch und wilder Mensch bey wilder Welt zu seyn . . . 
Mein Wechselbrieff ist dar der karge Wochenzedel 
Mein K6nigreich ein Dorf . . . 
. Mein Ambra Mist und Thiinger 
Mein Nektar Hopften-Safft. 


The way of life of the country gentleman is here contrasted with that of a 
courtier with all the sharpness of humorous art. Abschatz is not just an 
isolated case, lie is the spokesman of a whole group — that of the country 
gentry. The old German traditions are continued here, and there is lively 
criticism of the hollow, false glitter of the court. The anti-courtly bias of the 
country gentry towards the plain, the simple, the sincere may also be found 
clearly in the work of Haugwitz and Czepko. We must also call attention to 
interesting new developments in the pastoral novel. In an important dis- 
sertation, Der deutsche Schaferroman des Siebzehnten Jahrhunderts (Freiburg i.B. 
1928,* Heinrich Meyer pointed out that beside the courtly pastoral novel 
with its amatory fancy-dress a pastoral literature exists in which purely 
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personal experiences are expressed, often bitter and painful ones, but where, 
because of its uncourtly nature, the experience is hidden behind the con- 
ventionality of the pastoral, and in the same way is often concealed under 
the kindly veil of anonymity. This realistic poetry of experience is to a very 
large extent the production of the country gentry. Arnold Hirsch discusses 
the connection between the pastoral novel and the country gentry in his 
book, Biirgertum und Barock im deutschen Roman (Frankfurt, 1934). By examin- 
ing a large number of novels, he shows how the tendencies which determined 
the middle class civilization of the eighteenth century have their roots in the 
seventeenth. 

Hirsch has directed his glance forward to such an extent that he does not 
see the connection with the trend observed by Erika Vogt. A work like 
Stockfleth’s Macarie for instance is an unmistakable illustration of the anti- 
courtly movement in the second half of the seventeenth century, which can 
be detected at a number of points. The patriotic trends can be shown to be 
continued in several of the manuals of poetics of the time; for instance in 
Johann Ludwig Prasch’s Griindliche Anzeige von Fiirtrefflichkeit und Ver- 
besserung Teutscher Poesie (1680). It is significant that Prasch is also the author 
of a tragedy called Arminius. The wakened national feeling can further be 
seen in the heat which was called forth by French criticisms (Bodinus, 
Bouhours, Baillet) of the Germans’ total lack of bel esprit. The answer to 
France can be found in, for instance, Johann Gottlieb Meister’s Unvor- 
greiffiche Gedancken von Tettschen Epigrammatibus.* The anti-courtly ten- 

encies in the second half of the century find their most striking expression 
in the work of Johann Grob.’® This Toggenburger, who is entirely at home 
in the circles with which Erika Vogt deals — his father was the richest man 
of the region, he himself was raised to the nobility — carried on the tradition 
of Moscherosch, Logau and Lauremberg with great vigour. Deutschheit, 
Redlichkeit and Bravheit shine forth from his epigrams. In his Treugemeinter 
Eydgendssischer Auffwecker (1688) he boldly and frankly exhorts his country- 
men to fight against the Machiavellian plans of Louis XIV. It is Louis XIV’s 
threats to his eastern neighbours and his devastations of the Palatinate which 
show how only a spark was required to cause German patriotism to flare up, 
just as for instance Abschatz’s patriotic poetry draws its substance from 
France. Nor does the greatest German poet of the seventeenth century, 
Andreas Gryphius, remain indifferent — as E. Vogt supposes — to the anti- 
courtly programme. Gryphius too mocks the Alamodewesen by making the 
grotesque figures of Horribilicribrifax and Daradiridatumtarides its represen- 
tatives. He is moreover able to depict a peasant milieu which is something 
more than just dirt, coarseness and animality. Kornblume and Dornrose 
are not caricatures but peasant people, who are endowed with psycholo- 
gical values in a most uncourtly style; and in the same way, contrary to the 
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dictates of class decorum, the characters of the Singspiel and the farce appear 
together on the stage at the end of the play. Finally, Gryphius, in contrast 
with Lohenstein, takes up a definitely anti-Machiavellian stand.** Even one 
of the most un-German works in the whole of German literature, Herrn von 
Hoffmannswaldau und anderer Deutschen auserlesner und bissher ungedruckter 
Gedichte (that collection which, with its seven volumes of frivolities and 
nudities, is a most typical expression of the galant movement) gives a place 
beside sexual ambiguities and unambiguities to poems which unmistakably 
have their roots in the anti-courtly movement, notably the work of the still 
unidentified “C.H.’ in volumes IV and V. He praises for instance the purity 
and fidelity of the primitive Germanic woman, her chastity and love, which 
makes a strange contrast to the amorous, frivolous company in which these 
poems are found." 

These short indications must suffice to show that the anti-courtly move- 
ment is not simply a problem of generations within the baroque, as E. Vogt 
in her competent book supposes, but it is a trend which runs through its 
whole range. Indeed it forms the chief link between the middle class 
culture of the sixteenth century and the eighteenth. The anti-courtly move- 
ment carried a number of not inconsiderable values; these were ethical rather 
than aesthetic, and its poets make in consequence no great claims to artistry. 
That is why Paul Hankamer’s view of baroque,'* which centres on formal 
criteria, takes little account of the writers who fall into this category. Our 
presentation, which aims not at stylistic typology but at comprehension of 
human nature, must however deal at greater length with this tendency. It 
must be made plain in the first place that though the anti-courtly movement 
preserves the continuity between the sixteenth and the eighteenth centuries, 
it is by no means to be considered either as a mere petrified relic of the six- 
teenth century, which only survived where fostered by a dogged conserva- 
tism, nor as a type of art comparable with the middle class poetry of the 
eighteenth century, but as an intellectual whole with its own physiognomy, 
that is to say with specifically baroque characteristics. As the anti-courtly 
movement carries the aspirations of the middle class, we must ask to what 
extent these aspirations could be realized. The middle class way of life is based 
on continuity and stability; it is supremely static, reactionary; or rather evolu- 
tionary, never revolutionary. Its unshakable focus is the unity of the family; 
all joys and sorrows, all desires and longing centre here. Its poetry is quiet, 
subdued, intimate, without great gestures of heroism and pathos, without 
loud jarring colours; an art in which the foundations of kingdoms are not 
shaken, nor the fall of emperors brought about, nor thousands of people 
executed, but which records the sweet and the bitter aspects of the relation- 
ship between man and woman, or between mother and child. The baroque 
was incapable of creating poetry of this kind. Jorg Wickram was the last 
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great biirgerlich poet, but the author of the Knabenspiegel (1554) and Von guten 
und bésen Nachbarn (1556) found no heir to his art. Not until the literature 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, based on the unity of the family, 
can characteristics be found which resemble Wickram’s art; then indeed 
often to an astonishing extent. The unity and solidarity, not indeed of the 
family, but of the Biirgerschaft itself, is given clear expression in Fischart’s 

Gliickhaffi Schiff (1576), but soon comes the baroque, in whose chaos, 
dynamism and ‘momentanism’ a literature of this kind, based on mutual 
solidarity, can no longer grow. The anti-courtly movement, which could 
not create a literature out of its own resources, had to take recourse to an art 
which aggressively repulsed strange ideals. This is the reason why satire is 
the most characteristic means of expression of this literature. On the rare 
occasions when the representatives of the anti-courtly movement attempt to 
advance to positive poetic formulations, they produce a sincere, affecting 
poetry in which elegiac tones predominate, for it is a delicate spring flower 
in wintry conditions. Such poetry is found in the gentle and adaptable 
Simon Dach. Unforced sincerity speaks from his ‘Danckbarliche Auffrich- 
tigkeit an Herrn Robert Roberthinen’, a poem begging for friendship in that 
time of egoism and Machiavellianism.** Dach’s ‘Klage um den endlichen 
Untergang und ruinirung der Musikalischen Kiirbs-Hiitte und Gartchens’ 
is typical in this respect; for a short while an idyllic island has been found in 
the tearing stream of time, but this refuge of friendship and security is 
created only to pass away; then the baroque theme of transitoriness appears, 
with its dark sadness.'® In Moscherosch’s Insomnis Cura Parentum we find 
middle-class family feeling in all! its strength, but this work also shows 
effectively the extent to w thich an ideal of chis kind was menaced. House and 
home are the centres of middle-class happiness in life, and yet Moscherosch 
has to give his children this advice: “Thut nicht wie ewer Grossvatter S. und 
ich getan haben: dass ihr euch nicht mit Ligenden Giittern, Feldern oder 
Hiiussern ... beladet.** Works like those of Moscherosch and Dach just 
mentioned are well suited to illustrate the polarity of courtly and anti- 
courtly literature. On the one hand the most intimate and genuine utter- 
ance, the sincerest, warmest expression of emotion, on the other hand the 
calculated, heartless playing with emotions and effect; on the one hand the 
simple expression of simple thoughts, on the other the dazzling display of 
virtuosity in the use of every stylistic formula. The difference between 
courtly and anti-courtly poetry could be illustrated in an endless series of 
antitheses of this kind. 

Now it is one of the most striking peculiarities of the baroque that most 
poets are able to go from one category to the opposing one without any great 
difficulty. From simple unaffected stanzas in which each word speaks from 
the heart to the heart the poet can pass to an art of illusion in which words 
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only have a value as vehicles of metaphor or of ornament. In order to under- 
stand the baroque it is essential to realize that a transition of this kind cannot 
be understood as a personal development, because it is not the result of an 
inner compulsion, but of an external occasio. Baroque ‘momentanism’ is 
shown here in all its clarity. The constantly changing environmental factors 
continually affect the world of the individual, who continually has to try 
to adapt himself to them, thereby rendering any organic development 
impossible. This is the reason why a real development can so seldom be 
detected in the lives of poets in the baroque period, while it is clearly dis- 
cernible in the lives of later authors. This apparently conflicting, paradoxical, 
divided and uneven tendency can be demonstrated everywhere in the 
baroque, for even the anti-courtly group, the essential characteristic of which 
is a dogged hold of real, concrete, permanent things, not infrequently bows 
to the Machiavellian temptation to utilize the advantages of the existing 
situation. Though the problems touched on here have not been investigated 
—it was only in Harsd6rfter that Erika Vogt saw a certain oscillation be- 
tween courtly and anti-courtly — we must content ourselves here with a few 
illustrations only. Though the rigorous moralist may lift a monitory finger 
at this chameleon-like adaptability, such an attitude is not justified if the 
potentialities of the period are taken into account. Thus Opitz’s often 
emphasized weakness of character must be much more favourably assessed 
against the background of a baroque ‘momentanism’ born of necessity. On 
the threshold of the century of the baroque we already meet the typically 
baroque characteristics in Theobald Hock’s Schénes Blumenfeld (1601). Here 
are numerous anti-courtly poems 1n which Hock castigates the Byzantine 
complexity, the nepotism, the servility and the coarseness of court life, which 
implicitly show the importance of the courtly sphere of influence for that 
early period; we see furthermore the importance of Machiavellianism from 
the circumstance that the anti-Machiavellian, anti-courtly concept of friend- 
ship is no longer real to Hock. 


Es ist kein Freundschafft mehr auff Erdt. 
Ein Mensch dess andern dheufel. 

Vil mehr ist, jeder nur begehrt 

Sein eygen nutz ohn zweyftel.}” 


But despite all the satire against courtly life Hock himself is none the less 
attracted by the brilliance of the court.'* The fact that Hock never finds the 
appropriate tone for courtly aspirations shows that he is still at a preliminary 
stage of this development. G. R. Weckherlin exhibits the remarkably rich 
tonality and bewildering contrasts of the baroque more clearly. In him too 
the anti-courtly aspirations are expressed again and again; he too finds his 
ideal in the redliche Teutsche,*® but beside poems filled with the roughest and 
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coarsest vitalism and others in which the free and confident note of the 
Volkslied sounds, we find artificial poems of homage in German, English 
and French, in which no hyperbole is too great, and where everything 
glitters in baroque luxury, though there he is often only begging for money 
or honours. One more typical example of eminently baroque adaptability: 
Johann Lauremberg, who is generally considered to be a middle-class 
reactionary, a devotee of the good old days, entirely lacking in comprehen- 
sion for any courtly art. None the less we find beside his rough North 
German dialect, bis anti-feminism and his peasant coarseness an art of smooth 
courtly magnificence; he was in fact responsible for the introduction of the 
courtly drama of the time into Denmark. His musical play Arion (1655) and 
his Zio comoedien, darinnen fiirgestellt 1.: Wie Aquilo der Regent Mitternachtigen 
Lander, die Edle Prinzessin Orithyjam heimftihret. 2: Wie die Harpyjiae von 
Zweyen Septentrionalischen Helden verjaget und Konig Phineus entledigt wird 
(1635) are clear cases of representational art. The question arises, how it is 
possible for such sharp contrasts to be united in one person. Does it not run 

counter to all the laws of human psychology: To this we must reply that 
this curious symbiosis does not indicate a true division of the ego, since the 
courtly literature is representational art independent of inner experience, 
and as such has but little connection with the creative ego. The poet assumes 
a character at a time in which everyone was play-acting. To explain the 
difference in style often found between the courtly and anti-courtly poetry 
of any one author one may also point to the humanist culture of the age. In 
the current poetical exercises a type of art was created on the basis of the 
foreign language, which stood apart from individual experience and was 
built up like a mosaic according to rules which could be learnt. The tech- 
nique of the humanist style could be transferred with advantage to the 
courtly representational style, but the content of humanist teaching came to 
be an inconvenient burden for courtly poetry because of its heavy pedantry. 
This can clearly be seen in Lohenstein, for instance. Whereas in Lauremberg 
courtly and anti-courtly elements stand in sharp opposition, in other poets 
numerous intermediary stages can be seen. Thus we find for instance in 
K. Stieler the emotional power of the anti-courtly literature joined to the 
formal achievement of courtly art to form an effective synthesis. It is also 
interesting to note how the ‘illusionism’ of courtly poetry dissipates in the 
light of anti-courtly realism, as for instance in Abschatz’s translations from 
Adimnari — ‘Die Schéne Gross-Nase’ and the like.”? 

The third principal component in the structure of baroque is the mystical 
element. The polarity of courtly and anti-courtly expresses the struggle for 
existence of the baroque man in so far as he devotes himself to realities. 
Mysticism on the other hand means resignation, flight from realities. Many 
transitions and gradations can be observed as mysticism is approached; 
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before the flight into the night of mysticism comes the flight into the pastoral 
idyll, into utopias, into the various orthodox conceptions of God. There are 
also innumerable nuances of transition connecting the courtly and anti- 
courtly poles. Thus Scheffler transfers the technique of the courtly style to a 
mystical poetry totally different in kind. The exaggerated mystic Quirinus 
Kuhlmann reveals the problems of the baroque period with the clarity of 
caricature, for he seeks to unite the self-abandonment of the mystic with the 
courtier’s urge to self-assertion, and in order to intensify the cold stylistic 
formulas of the impersonal courtly literature he attempts to produce 
artificially the warmest and sincerest ecstasy.** Nor is Czepko one of the 
Stillen im Lande. He was not only a mystic, but also the direct opposite of a 
mystic: a worldly wise, vain, amatory, pleasure-loving courtier; and finally 
the direct opposite of the courtier within the real world, namely the anti- 
courtly, satirical, sceptical country gentleman. These three widely different 
attitudes to life cannot in his case be neatly divided into the stages of a 
development. Here too opportunism and ‘momentanism’ triumph. 

The three solutions which the seventeenth century was able to find to the 
problem of life, the courtly, the anti-courtly and the mystical, all have this in 
common that they were unable to produce an assured, pure and unmixed 
style of living, w thich alone can create the eternal values of harmonious art. 
The historical circumstances were most unfavourable to the anti-courtly 
movement, and this group was therefore obliged in the main to stay on the 
defensive. It is characteristic of the situation that the anti-courtly authors 
had to seek their ideals in a remote, humanistic and lifeless Arminius ideo- 
logy.** As for the opposite pole, the courtly movement, it was doomed to 
failure by the fundamental characteristics of the German people. Moreover 
it did not, in contrast with the courtly culture in Spain and France, get any 
life and sustenance from the national tradition which, in Germany, as we 
have seen, was represented by the anti-courtly group. The courtly culture 
of German baroque can be analy sed into an endless series of unsuccessful 
attempts to assimilate the confident, harmonious, nationally conditioned 
courtly style of the Romance peoples. The difference between the dramatic 
styles of Lohenstein, for instance, and Racine, reveals with the greatest 
clarity how little these German Biirger were able to create a harmonious, 
organic courtly art without false pose or forced and caricatured gesture. It 
is symptomatic that anti-courtly criticism is directed amongst other things at 
courtly “Grobianism’. The contradiction in terms in the expression ‘courtly 
Grobianism’ clearly shows the unorganic and problematic character of the 
whole courtly sphere. Nor was a pure art possible within the third, mystical, 
category, for that whole movement was too much of a resignation pheno- 
menon, as indeed may be seen from its style. Formation of life from the 
individual’s own resources is not to be found here. The scholars who 
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investigated the baroque have noticed again and again that there is nothing 
in seventeenth century German literature to correspond with the organic 
art of the Goethezeit. Rather than to observe this obvious conclusion, it is 
of greater consequence to note why a harmonious art could not be created, 
for it is only by so doing that a historical comprehension of the period can 
be attained. On the sociological basis of the ‘three category system’ this 
problem can be solved. 

The interpretative syntheses of the baroque by Cysarz, Ermatinger and 
Giinther Miiller demanded a radical sifting process before a firm whole 
could be constructed, so that only a comparatively small part of the literature 
of the seventeenth century remains in each case as truly ‘baroque’. A differen- 
tiating process of this kind, involving un-baroque and sub-baroque poets of 
the baroque, is a clear proof that a synthesis which requires it does not express 
what is characteristic of the period, but is imposed from outside or at least 
constructed from a particular point of view. To us the interplay of courtly, 
anti-courtly and mystical elements stands out as a firm whole, a unity of 
extreme complexity, which conceals a basic pessimistic momentanism of a 
kind unknown in the sixteenth or in the eighteenth century. This whole or 
unity is ‘baroque’. 


t Revised and expanded extract from Tysk Barok og Barokforskning, Copenhagen, 1938. Translation 
from the Danish by Leonard Forster. 

? An interesting survey of the problem is given by R. W. Zandvoort, ‘Iets over literairhistorische 
morphologie: Renaissance en Barok in de geschiedenis der Engelse letterkunde’ in Levende Talen, 1939, 
p. 368 ff. 

° Modern Language Review, XXXIII, 1938. 

‘For details of this development see besides the work of Kettler and Mark, Leonello Vincenti, ‘Inter- 
pretazione del barocco tedesco’ in Studi Germanici, 1935 and Erik Lunding, Tysk Barok og Barok- 
forskning, Copenhagen, 1938. 

° Giinther Miiller formulated his views on the rational, rhetorical, artificial nature of baroque ‘repre- 
sentational’ writing with great incisiveness in his Deutsche Dichtung von der Renaissance bis zum Ausgang 
des Barock, Potsdam, 1927-29, and in his treatise ‘H6fische Kultur der Barockzeit’ in Hans Naumann and 
Giinther Miiller, Hofische Kultur, Halle, 1929. In the extensive chapters on the baroque in his Geschichte 
der deutschen Seele, however, he has made some important modifications and now — 1939 — postulates a 
Faustian, ‘Gothic’, nordic baroque full of aggressive will-power. 

6 Von deutscher Poeterey, Bd. 11, 1932. 

? The patriotic, anti-courtly spirit is expressed particularly clearly in the Aufrichtige Tannengesellschaft 
of Strassburg, and for this reason Erika Vogt regrets that the history of the society had remained unex- 
plored. Thanks to J. H. Scholte and his pupil Anna Hendrika Kiel we are now better informed. See 
J. H. Scholte, ‘Grimmelshausens Beziehungen zur Strassburger Tannengesellschaft’, Dichtung und 
Volkstum, XXXVII, 1936; ‘Wahrmund von der Tannen’, Neophilologus, XXI, 1936; ‘Philip von Zesen in 
Frankrijk’, Neophilologus, XXVIII, 1943; and A. H. Kiel, Jesias Rompler von Léwenhalt, ein Dichter des 
Frithbarock, Utrecht, 1940 (Diss. Amsterdam). 

§ Ernst Giinter Carnap, Das Schaferwesen in der deutschen Literatur des 17. Jahrhunderts und die Hirten- 
dichtung Europas (Diss. Frankfurt-Main 1939) looks at German pastoral from an international point of 
view, so that the individualistic German pastoral recedes into the background. 

® See Bruno Markwardt, Geschichte der deutschen Poetik, I, Berlin, 1937. 

10 The latest treatment of Grob’s epigrams is: Axel Lindqvist, Det tyska 1600-tals epigrammets motiv och 
tendenser, Géteborg, 1949. 

11 For further discussion of this point see Erik Lunding, Das schlesische Kunstdrama, Copenhagen, 1940. 

12 See Vol. IV, p. 278. 

13 Paul Hankamer, Deutsche Gegenreformation und deutsches Barock, Stuttgart, 1935, 2nd ed. 1947. 
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'4 See Walter Ziesemer’s edition, in the Schriften der Konigsberger Gelehrten Gesellschaft, Sonderreihe, 
Halle 1936 ff, Vol. I, pp. 187-93. 

18 Op. cit., pp. 91-6. 

16 Insomnis Cura Parentum, ed. L. Pariser in Braune’s Neudrucke, No. 108-9, p. 124. 

17 Theobald Hock, Schénes Blumenfeld, XVII, 9. 

'8 W. Brauer, on the basis of careful documentary investigations, has shown how Hock as an inde- 
fatigable activist gets involved in high politics, imprisoned, tortured and condemned to death but finally 
reprieved; “Theobald Hock’, Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Philologie, LXIII, 1938. Brauer further recognizes 
Hock’s connections with the Pansophists, but does not attempt an assessment of his literary position. 

‘9 See H. Fischer’s edition in the Bibliothek des Literarischen Vereins zu Stuttgart, CXCIX, Tiibingen, 
1894, pp. 285ff and 496ff. 

*0 See L. W. Forster, Georg Rudolf Weckherlin: zur Kenntnis seines Lebens in England (Basler Studien zur 
deutschen Sprache und Literatur 2), Basel, 1944. Forster’s researches give us insight into Weckherlin’s 
intimate, biirgerlich, family life; his English letters show him as a careful pére de famille. 

21 See Martin Sommiertfeld’s anthology, Barocklyrik, Berlin, 1934, pp. 151ff. 

*2 Curt von Faber du Faur presents new information about this remarkable figure and his recondite 
works in his essay ‘Die Keimzelle des Kiihlpsalters’, Journal of English and Germanic Philology, 1947. 

*3 The repertoire of clichés devoted to German self-glorification has remained unchanged through the 
ages and derives largely from the Roman authors, principally Tacitus. The history of the idea of deutsche 
Treue which is so important in the anti-courtly movement has been discussed by Archer Taylor in his 
stimulating work, Problems in German Literary History of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries (Modern 
Language Association of America General Series, No. VIII), New York, 1939, pp. 19ff with bibliography of 
the problem of German national ideology. 
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A NEGLECTED POET: FRIEDRICH VON LOGAU 
BY SYDNEY H. Moore 


EvERYONE knows the quatrain beginning, ‘Though the mills of God grind 
slowly’, but apart from this and the eleven other poems translated by Long- 
fellow, we have had small opportunity in England of appreciating the vast 
collection of distiches written by the Silesian poet, Friedrich von Logau 
(1604- -55). In range, imagination, sagacity and interest they surpass those 
of all the numerous writers of the poéme d’ occasion in seventeenth-century 
Germany. 

Logau was born, lived and died in Silesia, a country which, though 
appallingly desolated by one of the cruellest wars in human history, yet 
proved the nursery of almost all the German men of letters known to us 
between 1600 and 1650. After a school career of considerable distinction at 
Brieg, we have only the barest record of his quiet, useful, toil-filled life. We 
know that he studied the law: some years later he wrote one of his most 
ironical Spriiche about it: 


Awhile back a man who would study the law 
In five years could learn it — no faster! 

But that which is practised now, thanks to the War, 
Takes less than five days to master. 


In 1644, however, we find him duly installed as Legal Councillor in the 
Chancellery of the Duchy of Brieg under Duke Ludwig, whose greatly 
beloved mother, ‘die liebe Dorel’, had befriended Logau during his days at 
the Gymnasium. (It was quite characteristic of the Duchess Dorothea Sibylla 
to do this, in view of the fact that Logau’s father had died soon after his son’s 
birth and his mother, re-married, had found herself unable to hel p the boy in 
his career.) During the eleven remaining years of his life the poet proved a 
tower of strength to his princely patron, notwithstanding the constant 
efforts of envious courtiers to bring about his downfall. Yet these years, four 
of them marred by the last wild convulsions of the War and seven agitated 
by the excesses and difficulties of the Peace, were full of trial and sorrow. A 
constantly diminishing income made it all but impossible for him to support 
his wife and their five children. His family property had been devastated and 
his old home destroyed. Right to the end misfortune dogged his steps. Of a 
destructive fire which burnt down his second home a year or two before his 
death the old stoic writes: 


That my house is burnt to ashes causes me no grief at all, 
Since I know that I, its owner, soon must into ashes fall. 


13 
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He longed to be set free from ‘the uproar of these mad days’. His wish was 
granted: he died at Liegnitz on July 24th, 1655. : 

Though we possess but scanty details of his history, Logau’s poems | 
provide irrefutable evidence as to his personal character. As we turn over the | 
pregnant pages of his work, one tiny light after another is switched on and 
before we have read many scores of the little poems we can see the man in his 
own stalwart robust integrity, a man of purpose, playful fancy and of 
principle. We note his love of knowledge, 


I will toil like a serf, all slothfulness spurning, 
If I may but grow into a master of learning; 


his love of books. 


I love to spend my days in converse with the dead, 

Those passed beyond my ken to see ranged round my head; 
To question those who are mute, hear those who silence keep; 
Those who, themselves uncouth, old treasure ‘fore me heap, 
To hold in dear regard. Friends who are now my own, 
They bring their rich supplies to one they ve never known. 
Dear too are those who oft, though me they cannot see, 
Deride, reprove, condemn my grave faults earnestly. ; 
Why, these are my best friends! I, throw them off my shelf! | 
Sooner I'd yield all else, rather give life itself! 


of libraries, 


Lo, this is a noble vault, whose dead together converse; 
Some talk of what is long past, some days yet unborn rehearse. 





of his patroness, die liebe Dorel, | 


Spring is the rose of the year, 
Spring has its rose-crown too, 
And of roses the true Rose Queen 

Is rightly, for ever. . . you. 


and above all of honour, the trait which in a truce-breaking deceitful age is 
perhaps his most distinctive feature, 


When honour and self-interest in arms each other face, 
To stand alongside honour is for you the only place. 


To lay hold of honour in days of old 
Men fasted and fought, bore pains untold. 

Today the thing’s much more easily done: 
Unbuckle your purse! — Why! There! It’s won! 
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It is via his opinion concerning the standards and codes of action of the 
world about him that we arrive at our surest estimate of Logau’s worth. So 
concretely does he set these before us that we are now coming to realize that 
even in Simplicissimus, Grimmelhausen’s great novel of 1669, that has so long 
been accepted as the richest treasury of knowledge of social conditions 
during the Thirty Years War, there is not presented so far-reaching and so 
complete a panorama of those grim years as in Logau’s minute masterpieces. 
Who would expect to find in a quatrain on that most hackneyed of subjects 
for a lyric poet, the nightingale, the impeachment of a w hole society? Yet 
with what delicacy and what dynamic force does he frame it! 


From afar you seem a wonder! From close at hand most mean! 
A miracle when listened to! A mockery when seen! 

Why, that’s the world, my Philomel, as all the world doth know: 
At first, a blaze of glory! In the end, an empty show! 


And what a depth of insight and experience is crammed into the couplet he 
entitles ‘Our World Today’! 


Now Worldliness is lord and Christendom’s his slave; 
Upon the throne sits Gain; Law’s jailed, like any knave. 


Could the contrast between venal cunning and artless simplicity be more 
freshly stated than in these lines: 


One day lamb and fox to the Court repair. 
Each finds an appropriate welcome there: 
The fox, at high table, vast pride did feel; 
The lamb’s flesh furnished for all a meal. 


In stanza after stanza life, as he saw it at one of the three hundred courts of a 
distracted, hopelessly divided country, comes under his sharp review. Now 
he satirizes its crude sense of values: 


Should you err at the Court, then the bruit of your fault 
Will re-echo long, to your sorrow; 

But a kindly action of simple worth... 
Why! It’s much if it’s heard of tomorrow. 


its wire-pulling: 


“What lands a man in high office?’ 
‘I imagine, his statesmanlike craft.’ 

‘Not often!’ “Well, how does he get there?’ 
‘Oh, generally, greed and graft.’ 


its indifference to those in humble station: 


Great lords are filled with delight when their staghounds’ scent is sure; 
Great lords grow doleful and glum at the cry of the starving poor. 
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its contempt of honest service: 


He stays an honest man whose honour’s somewhat nice; 
But ‘stays’ is the right word — no advancement without vice! 


its uncertain rewards: 


The Court is an urn from which cards may be drawn 
By people of differing ranks. 

A few of the cards have a certain worth, 
But the far greater number are blanks. 


and its venality: 


The Germans of old time knew little about the uses of gold; 

They rated true loyalty higher than anything else, I've been told. 

But now that all loyalty’s gone, they get on quite well without it, 

They honour their gold more than God and they just make no bones about it. 


As in all wars, whilst the multitudes suffered grinding poverty, hunger 
and displacement, a small section of the nation controlled great wealth, 
which was spent in extravagance and excesses. Many of Logau’s most 
stinging epigrams are launched at the greed for food and drink shown by 
these reckless wasters. One form of extravagarce which excited his special 
wrath, and also his mirth, was that of dress. As all customary sobriety in 
apparel was left behind and one mad fashion succeeded another, he appears 
at one time to have thought that only the end-of-the-war craze for creating 
Learned Societies would succeed in bringing about clothes-reform. (In 1648 
he had himself become a member of the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft.) 


Good German to speak and good German to write 
Is now Germans greatest anxiety; 

But how they'll get back to good German dress 
May well cause a certain dubiety, 

Unless for our clothes, as they've done for our speech, 
They establish a Learned Society. 


He derides the frequent changes decreed by fashion: 


Lady Mode, as she went out a-walking, 
Met a greybeard in old raiment drest, 
Who as soon as he saw her aversion 
On his bench for a moment to rest, 
Said: ‘Remember, my dear, 
In one brief half-year 
You ll be stowed away in a chest.’ 


but very often his attack is more acrid and pungent: 
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Swill, ye Germans, swill your heads off, 
Drink and swill and feast and revel, 

Only — let that jade, Dame Fashion, 
Take herself off to the devil! 


Show off, O bumpkin, show off, 
With thy tags of foreign speeches! 

Show off in thy foreign tongue! 
Show off in thy foreign breeches! 


War, famine and pest our bodies will plague 
As long as we tread life's road; 
But the plague of all others which ruins men’s souls 


In our land today is La Mode. 


The more we explore Logau’s treasure-house of ripe wisdom and ex- 
perience, the more we become impressed by his ability to turn abstract 
thought into a simple concrete picture that can be understood by every 
reader. This gift will have been noticed above in the ‘Wolf and Lamb’ and 
the ‘Lady Mode’ vignettes. Two others may be selected from an immense 
number. The first he entitled “Concerning Nummosus and Bibosus’.! 


Goldscraper, about to die, up into the attic did go; 

When Drinkdeep’s hour was come, he down in the cellar ran; 

But the Skeleton Dark and Dread cared nothing for high or low — 
He went after each in turn, nor failed to get his man. 


And the second he called ‘Christian Love’. 


Ptochus on a bed of sickness 

Learnt as life was on the wane, 

He must drink, if he’d recover. 
‘Christian Love’ as his tisane; 

Sent forth far and near to find it: 

It was now extinct, he heard: 
Sought it in wise courts of justice, 
Still could hear of it no word. 

Folk in all parts asked with laughter 
What this drug was, he was after. 


It was this same gift of graphic visualization Logau made use of in his 
touching portrayal of the ever-accumulating cares which beset men in the 
last hectic days of the War. 


' That readers of German may see his graphic power, Logau’s own words are given. IIL. 617. Von 
Nummoso und Biboso. 
Da Nummosus sterben solte, lieff er auft den Ober-séller; 
Da Bibosus sterben solte, lieft er nunter in den Keller. 
Doch den schwartzen Knochen-Mann hilt nicht auft noch hoch noch tieff, 
Dasz er beyden nicht hinnach, bis er sie erhaschte, liett. 
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Down our highway, sworn road=mates, jog Joy and Grief, 
Drop in sometimes to ask how we're faring. 

Yet Joy’s calls methinks grow decidedly brief, 

Whilst Grief’s get so long and so wearing. 


The seventeenth century was par excellence the golden age of the ‘Char- 
acter. From the comparatively formal work of Sir Thomas Overbury at its 
beginning to the epigrammatic successes of La Bruyére at its close, we find 
innumerable attempts to depict a man’s entire character by a few bold swift 
strokes. Brockhaus defines the Sinngedicht, the name generally given to short 
poems like those of Logau, as ‘like the epigram, something tersely sum- 
marized, with a sting in the tail’. Logau can manage the ‘sting in the tail’ all 


right; but many of his characters are so skilfully drawn that the sting is not 


oO 
required. Here isa varied assortment. 
The name of a vigorous man... who but our Faulinus has won it? 
He's a desperate lover of work .. . when somebody else has done it. 


Solinus possesses of books a good store, 
But the cloth of his overcoat’s terribly poor. 


His service our Smeckel could easily sell 

To princes whose errands would pay him right well, 
If only to move his feet he were able 

As fast as his jaws, when a meal’s on the table. 


Albinus rocked with laughter, he sang and chortled with glee, 

But Gilvus remarked, as he heard him: ‘Fate’s been far kinder to me. 
You are going to marry your third wife; my first wife still sits by my fire, 
And to shelter beneath a tombstone she hasn’t the least desire.’ 


Fleetfoot is to march into battle today, 

By prayer his soul therefore he braces: 

‘May it please Thee to take me, Lord, far from this fray — 
Meant for me, as for David, Thy grace is! — 

Let my feet, like a hind’s, bear me swiftly away! 

Set me up on some extra-high places!’ 


The torch of our time men Magnulus name! 
What abundance of pitch! What an absence of flame! 


‘Be cheerful! Be gay! Shake with laughter your curls! 

Be as jolly as I am!’ said Mark to his girls. 

‘Why the best laughing-matter you could ever have brought us 
Would be a husband apiece, Dad,’ answered his daughters. 


A right happy tradesman is Stello; 
To his shop Good Luck always resorts; 
No losses can ever perturb him, 
For the goods that he trades in are. . . thoughts. 
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Why, Florinda, your cheeks are a pleasaunce, 
A garden of blooms most rare. 

Pray take on my mouth as your gardener, 
That those flowers may be under his care. 


The poems of Logau’s last days show a concentration of power and thought 
which may well defy the efforts of a humble translator. They are filled with 
such an atmosphere of ripeness, of mature and clear judgment, that one 
constantly wishes a dozen more years of life might have been added to his all 
too brief span of 51 years. It would seem as though the poet himself per- 
ceived this. 

As bodily powers decline, 
Our minds acquire a new zest: 
Man’s soul commences at length 
To have from man’s body rest. 


If famine, poverty and deprivation are to cripple our powers and to hinder 
our shaping events to our will, there is one means of self-expression left to 
all — the written word. 


Though the black art’s reviled, for its use I contend. 
Black script on white paper with art you can blend: 
One brain sees... then another... and so without end. 


Death comes to all men, but something permanent may remain. 


If we tried to leap over our shadow, 
The nimblest among us would fail; 
Yet to spring across death and oblivion 
A poet's gifts sometimes avail. 
Here he finds consolation. He has left us over 3750 ‘occasional’ poems and 
he knows that though their range is great and their. content immensely 
varied, many of them will inevitably be forgotten. 


Though my maxims must now mount to thousands, 
Think what thousands of critics they face! 

My hope is that though many perish 
The best in some hearts find a place. 


He had fought a brave fight for justice and social decency, but the sands of 
his life ran out before any considerable renewal of German life and morality 
had been brought about. And his last days were very sombre. It was a tired 
heart which penned his ‘Sic transit . . .’ 

With what pains we accumulate 

Gold, wit, fame, titles proud. 

Yet in the end we wrap them up 

In a wretched paltry shroud. 








SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF JAKOB WASSERMANN 
TO SAMUEL AND HEDWIG FISCHER 


BY GERAINT VAUGHAN JONES 


ALTHOUGH Jakob Wassermann must have written a great many letters and 
hundreds of young people wrote to him about their problems after the 
publication of Etzel Andergast in 1931, little of this correspondence is access- 
ible in print. Indeed, although a few of Hofmannsthal’s earlier letters 
(written while Wassermann was engaged on the first draft of Alexander in 
Babylon) have been published in Bermann-Fischer’s edition of Hofmanns- 
thal’s letters (1900-09), none of Wassermann’s to his friend have appeared 
in print: and when preparations were being made for the full edition of 
Solenannethel’ s correspondence none of Wassermann’s letters to him could 
be found. Perhaps, as Hofmannsthal was for part of the year a neighbour of 
his at Alt-Aussee, there was no need for the two men to write to each other; 
and the few letters from Wassermann to Frau von Hofmannsthal which | 
have seen have no literary or autobiographical importance. His letters to 
Thomas Mann were lost when Mann left Germany in 1933, and those which 
he wrote to his intimate friend Busoni are no longer accessible and, I fear, 
impossible to trace, apart from one or two which Frau Marta Wassermann 
has printed in her book on her husband.’ Of his correspondence with 
Moritz Heimann, the S. Fischer Verlag’s chief reader, none has survived, 
though he wrote eloquently in his Selbstbetrachtungen (1933) about this fine 
and discriminating personality. A very large number of Wassermann’s 
letters to his second wife are still in Vienna, having survived the years of 
annexation and war, but cannot yet be recovered. Two volumes of letters 
to his first wife, however, have been published. The Letters of Jakob Wasser- 
mann to Frou Julie Wassermann were published by Allen and Unwin in 1935 
and were selected and translated from letters in the possession of Frau 
Julie Wassermann in Ziirich. The other volume, Jakob Wassermann: Briefe 
an seine Braut und Gattin Julie, appeared in Basle in 1940, most of the letters, 

though not all, having been already printed in translation in the English 
edition. Few of these, however, cover the — and most important years of 


Wassermann s literarv life and throw » light on the Strindbergian 
marriage \ hich is de scribed in the second part ‘of Joseph Kerkhovens dritte 
Existenz, wal to which references are made in the letters to Samuel and 


Hedwig Fischer. 

Wassermann was, in my opinion, a great novelist, though his greatness 
1as not yet been fully appreciated and his re putation, which was considerable 
during his lifetime, has been eclipsed since his death in 1934. Christian 
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Wahnschaffe and the Andergast-Kerkhoven trilogy (Der Fall Maurizius, 
Etzel Andergast and Joseph Kerkhovens dritte Existenz) are a massive con- 
tribution to modern literature. 

In these two articles I am publishing for the first time some of Wasser- 
mann’s letters to the great publisher and his wife and to his stepson-in-law 
and younger friend Hans Aufricht. They have been made available to me 
by Mrs. Hedwig Fischer, Mrs. Marta Wasserman and Mr. Hans Aufricht. 


= 
~ 


Seldom have author and publisher been on such intimate terms as Wasser- 
mann and ‘Sami’ Fischer, whos¢ attitude towards many of the people whose 
work he published was often that of a father-adviser as well as business-man. 
Unlike Hofmannsthal, whose relations with Fischer were strictly limited to 
business, Wassermann developed a close personal friendship with the pub- 
lisher and his wife which lasted for over thirty years, though Fischer, born 
in 1859, belonged to a slightly older generation, and survived the novelist’s 
death on January Ist, 1934, by eight months. 

The first occasion on which Wassermann met Fischer was shortly after 
the publication of Die Juden von Zirndorf in 1897. Fischer was staying in 
Munich, where Wassermann was living at the time as a kind of amanuensis 
for Ernst von Woizogen, and asked to meet him, the intention being chiefly 
to see what the young man looked like. There was no mention of commit- 
ments; Fischer was just on the look out for a possible author. But two years 
later Wassermann approached Fischer on his own initiative, tramping 
through the Tirol with Schnitzler and Beer-Hofmann to Igls, where the 
publisher and his wife were on holiday, and carrying in his rucksack the 
manuscript of his novel Die Geschichte der jungen Renate Fuchs. Although 
Wassermann had been living in Vienna for nearly two years, he was as 
Bohemian as ever, and the Fischers were both amused and attracted by his 
manner, appearance and lively temperament. In the following year, 
accompanied by his friend Ludwig Wolff, a pianist Bella Wengeroff and 
another lady friend, Wassermann visited the Fischers again during their 
holiday at Gossenass on the Brenner. 

Wassermann’s continuous correspondence with the Fischers (of which 
some fifty letters survive) seems to have begun while he was on his he oney- 
moon at Taormina, for he wrote to Frau Fischer in March, IQOI: 

Meine Freude iiber Ihren Brief ist durch das Anhangsel Ihres Gatten schnell 
cetriibt worden. Es ist schwer fiir so etwas Worte zu finden, zumal tréstende 
Worte. Durch die Entfernung scheint alles zu verhallen und jedes innige 
Mitempfinden bleibt anscheinend zwischen Feder und Papier stecken. Aber 
nicht wahr, Sie werden mir all das glauben, was ich nicht schreibe. Immerhin, 
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freue ich mich riesig, dass Sie sich verhaltnismissig gut befinden, giebt es mir 
doch die Hoftnung, dass wir uns bald sehen und “sprechen kdnnen. Ist es 
nicht méglich, dass Sie nun schon im Mai oder Juni vielleicht nach Tirol 
kommen: Um diese Zeit sind wir, meine Frau und ich, dort. — Hier ist es 
durchaus nicht kalt und alles steht in Bliite. Meer und Gebirge hat man in 
einem, dazu Ruinen, den gewaltigen Atna, und historische Reminscenzen 
genug. Ist es nicht doch denkbar, ‘dass Sie jetzt Zuflucht im Siiden suchen: 
Viclleicht in Rom, in Sorrent, vielleicht sogar hier? Man lebt billig, gemiit- 
lich, und sorglos und vergisst den Schnee und alle Unbilden des Nordens. 
Bitte schreiben Sie, oder v ielmehr lassen Sie mir doch unverziiglich schreiben, 
wie Sie sich befinden. Wenn es nach Empfang dieses Briefes geschieht 
kann ich schon nichsten Dienstag Bescheid haben. Mit vielen herzlichen 
griissen, Ihr treuer Jakob Wassermann. 


After returning from his honeymoon, during which he was engaged on 


historical and literary studies for Alexander in Babylon, he settled down to 
complete his fourth novel Der Moloch (which he later harshly criticized and 
heartily disliked). The following letter was written a little more than a fort- 
night after the birth of his son Albert and is dated December 21, 1901. 


Lieber Herr Fischer, 

Jetzt bin ich nun auch bis auf die letzten 10 Seiten, die ich neu zu schreiben 
habe, mit der Durchsicht, Korrektur, und Abschrift des Moloch fertig. 
Gestern habe ich das Manuskript das etwa 50 Seiten in meiner Schrift 
enthalt, der Schreibmaschinendame iibergeben, die mir 2 Exemplare bis 28 
Dezember anfertigt, so dass Sie, sowoh! wie Heimann, zu gleicher Zeit lesen 
kénnen. Ist das nicht menschenfreundlich! Julie geht es gut, obwohl Sie 
noch zu Bett liegt, sehr schwach ist und sehr schlechte Niachte hat. — Ubrigens, 
was das K Kapitel ‘Deutscher Roman’ betrifft, habe ich mich in letzter Zeit 
wieder sehr gegramt. Das Tamtam iiber Thomas Truck? verbittert nur die 
Hoffnung auf Bildsamkeit des sogenannten Publikums und noch mehr der 
sogannten Kritik. Ich konnte dieses Buch nur zum 4.Teil mit allen Zeichender 
Ubelkeit lesen und dort in der Stadt der Auf klarung wird iiber alles Maass 
trompetet. Wahrlich, ich schime mich des bisschen eigenen Erfolges, denn 
wer weiss, vielleicht muss ich mein Haupt vor einem héhrenen Tribunal, 
ebenfalls auf den Richtblock legen. Ich habe viel auf dem Herzen und werde 
in Berlin einen Aufsatz iiber den jetzigen Zustand des deutschen Romans 
schreiben, ausgehend von den Buddenbrooks, welches Werk mal wieder in 
der infamsten und schlampigsten Weise iibergangen ist und totgeschwiegen 
wird, doch millionenmal schwerer Wiegt als Herr Truck, mitsamt seinem 
Weg. Ich habe wieder einen grossen Ehrgeiz in mir und brenne nach etwas 
Neuem. Sie werden sehen, wie streng ich gegen mich im Moloch war; 
darum ich’s auch gegen Andre sein... . 


Wassermann’s practice was to make preparations for the next novel before 
he had finished the one with which he was occupied. Throughout his life 
this overlapping was a regular habit. Already in 1902, before he had finished 
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Alexander in Babylon, he was accumulating material for Caspar Hauser, which 








r 
: was not published until 1908. 
Jezt fange ich ernstlich an meine Plaine zu hegen [he wrote to Fischer 10.1ii. 
S 1903]. Schon stapeln sich die Bande und Landkarten zum Alexander um mich 
1 auf; das Buch fiir den Kinderroman! ist voller Notizen, Kaspar Hauser winkt 
a aus der Ferne; fiir das Alles muss Zeit werden... 
. In October 1904 Wassermann was back in his native Franconia, spending 
7 a short time at Gunzenhausen, and in a letter to Frau Fischer he describes the 
, progress of his plans for Caspar Hauser, the fine novel on which he was to 
t lavish so much affection: 
. Plétzlich dachte ich an Sie, Ihr Bild stand so leibhaftig vor mir, dass es mich 
trieb, Ihnen zu schreiben, obwohl nichts zu schreiben ist, als dass ich mich 
n | hier bei schlechtem Wetter in der frankischen Halbwildniss herumtreibe 
O und an dem geheimnissvollen Roman arbeite, der mir aber naher geht, als 
4 Alles, was ich bisher unternahm. Dass ich dariiber schweige, auch meinen 
i Wiener Freunden gegeniiber, riihrt daher, dass diesem Buch gegeniiber, 
mein Ehrgeiz vollstandig stille liegt, wie ein Segel, dem der Wind fehl. 
Ich habe garnicht das Bediirfnis, damit auf den grossen Markt zu gehen. Ich 
| freue mich, wieder einmal manches Stiindlein mit Ihnen zu verplaudern zu 
2 diirfen, was wohl Ende niachster Woche geben wird. Hier giebt es tiefe 
3. Walder mit herrlich vielfarbenem Laub und weite Ebenen mit uralten 
tt Schléssern. Es ist der Schauplatz meines Buches, allerdings nur ein symbolis- 
* cher Schauplatz, ohne lokalpatriotische Heimatkunstbeziehungen. Dass sich 
a Mann verlobt hat, las ich gestern in den Neusten Nachrichten. 
ie 
s, 16.X.1904 (to Frau Fischer) 
it Zu Florian Geyer, bitte, ja, sorgen Sie fiir mich mit. Ich glaube sogar Brahm‘ 
1¢ wird mir ein Frei-Billet spendieren, wenn Sie ihm telefonieren, besonders da 
er ich eine Wette iiber den succés des Stiickes mit ihm geschlossen habe. Hier 
er ist es unglaublich schén. Vorgestern habe ich mich den ganzen Tag in 
LSS Ansbach und seiner Umgebung herumgetrieben, das Wichtigste ist oft der 
in Name eines Weihers oder einer Miihle, ein Gesprach mit einem Bauern. 
al, Gestern fuhr ich auf einem Fischerboot die Altmiihl hinunter, dieser stille, 
de binsenbestandene schwarze Fluss, das silberschimmernde hiigelige Land in 
ns | der Sonne; es war unbeschreiblich. Morgen fahre ich nach Eschenbach, 
in | Wolframs Geburtsort, zuriick.® 
Wassermann had presumably allowed Frau Fischer to read Caspar Hauser 
—. before its publication (Alexander had in the meantime been published in 1903 
1; and the three short stories Die Schwestern in 1906), for he wrote to her on 
June 26th, 1906, from Alt-Aussee, which he was to make his permanent 
- residence: 
ife Was Sie mir iiber den Eindruck des Caspar Hauser auf Sie schrieben, hat mich 


ed tief erfreut, und ob ich die Aufstellung, die Sie machen, begriindet finde 
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oder nicht, darauf kommt es hier nicht an; es ist das Ganze zu dem man 
sich einstellen muss, und da Sie es zu wiirdigen scheinen, ist das Verhiltnis 
zum Nebensiachlichen eben nebensichlich. Ich liebe dieses Buch; zum ersten 
Mal ist mir ein Buch von mir ein wirklicher Lebenswert, nicht bloss Essenz 
wie Die Juden von Zirndorf, sondern Leben selbst, Gegebenes, Gegenwartiges, 
etwas von mir, ausserhalb meiner Existenz fiir die Zukunft Seiendes. Dies 
erklart, dass ich fast immer mit Angst gewartet habe, wie sich meine Freunde 
dazu stellen; denn es schien nur entscheidend ftir den Freund und sein 
Freundgefiihl . .. Ich bin gegenwartig sehr in Arbeit, und an einer wunder- 
lichen Arbeit, uber die brieflich nichts zu sagen ist .. .¢ Wie lang liegt schon 
der Semmering- Winter hinter uns, kaum mehr zu fassen und schon fremd, 
wie Schnee in Sommer eben fremd ist, als hatte man getraéumt.’ 


After the completion of his major works Wassermann usually suffered 
intense nervous and emotional exhaustion, the most conspicuous example 
of which was his mood after the publication of Christian Wahnschaffe,* which 
coincided with the final breakdown of his marriage. Ten years before this he 
wrote to Samuel Fischer, after he had finished correcting the proofs of 
Caspar Hauser (7.4.'08): 

Nach jeder grésseren Arbeit bin ich wie desorganisiert; Ankniipfung ist 
nicht moglich. Der Weg zu neuen Welten ist schwer zu finden, der Elan bleibt 
auch lange aus, und so schindet man sich in dunkler Qualmaulwurfschaft 
herum. Jetzt trage ich mich mit dem Plan einer grésseren Rahmennovelle, 
denn ich habe die verteurelte Ungeduld zu erzihlen; und alle Psychologie 
fingt an, mir Grauen und Widerwillen zu erregen. Psychologie macht 
unfrei. Sie sehen also in mir ein von Krisen durchwiihltes, von Katastrophen 
heimgesuchtes Subjekt.* Sonst geht es mir vortrefflich, der beginnende 
Friithling erregt uns allen die Hoffnungen und Liiste. Ich will Anfang Mai 
nach Venedig um die Manns da zu treften, vielleicht auch Heimann, der sich 
mir gegeniiber in unschénes Schweigen hiillt. Wie ware es, lieber Freund, 
wenn Sie sich mit Hedwigen auftiten und nach Siiden kutschierten. Wir 
kSnnten am Lido so recht fréhlich sein und unser noch junges Leben geniessen. 
Traumen Sie einmal dariiber, aber bejahend. — Die letzte Rundschau ist sehr 
schén. Uberaus tief, famos, Heimanns anonymer Aufsatz; erquickend. 
Da spiirt man in jeder Zeile einen ganzen Menschen, der weiss, was er in der 
Welt will, und was die Welt ihm nicht gewahrrt. . . .1° 

A letter written in April 1912 shows that Wassermann found the dual 
relationship to Fischer of friend and client rather embarrassing, and there is 
other evidence that Fischer did not allow friendship to interfere with 
business. 

Ich bin in Fallen, wie dem jetzigen, Dir gegeniiber wirklich in einer wenig 
beneidenswerten Lage. Einerseits halt mich alles bei Dir, die Giite, Soliditat, 
und Macht Deines Instituts, die tiefe, starke, persénliche Empfindung die ich 
zu Dir habe, andrerseits stehen wieder Versuchungen an mich heran, die 
meiner prekiren Vermégenslage Abhilfe versprechen, und gerade das was 
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mich zu Dir treibt, und mich an Deinem Verlag fesselt, muss notwendiger- 
weise in Deinen Augen ein schiefes Licht auf mich werfen, weil es doch den 
Anschein haben kann, als ob ich eine Pression auf Dich ausiiben wiirde, was 
garnicht der Fall ist, denn ich weiss, dass Du nach vollkommen redlichen und 
gerechten Maximen handelst und den Manévern der Konkurrenz nichts 
entgegen kannst als Deine Billigkeit und Gerechtigkeit. Wenn ich ein Jung- 
geselle ware, und nicht in jedem Jahre ftir eine Frau und drei Kinder 24,000 
Kronen aufzu bringen hatte, wiirde ich mich wahrhaftig den Teufel um alle 
Angebote und Ubergebote scheeren, so aber ist es meine Pflicht, die Leute 
anzuhéren. Zu jedem Konflikt, in den ich so gerate, stehst Du mir immer als 
vorwurfsvoller Freund vor Augen, und ich kann Dir versichern, dass ich 
in diesen letzten Tagen ganz und garnicht hochgestimmt bin durch den 
Erfolg, der jenes Anerbieten fiir mich als Schriftsteller bedeutet. Gewiss liegt 
auch mir an dem, was Du die Continuitat meiner Werke nennst, denn diese 
ist ja nicht bloss eine dusserliche sondern auch eine innerliche, und sie wird 
nun auch eine innerlich gebundene sein, da der Roman, Der Mann von 
vierzig Jahren, der erste eines Cyklus von 12 Romanen bildet, in welchem ich 
die ganze moderne Gesellschaft, das ganze heutige Deutschland, sein Werden 
aa Dasein, gestalten will; und in to Jahren hoffe ich in der Lage zu sein, in 
der ich seit 15 Jahren zu werden versprochen habe. Die Erfindungen und 
Figuren fliessen mir nur so zu und alles scheint nur viel menschlicher, weil 
es natiirlicher und gegenwartiger ist. Ich habe gestern Abend, nachdem Dein 
Telegramm gekommen war, in meiner Not zwei Stunden lang mit Schnitzler 
beraten und nun bin zu folgendem Entschluss gelangt. Du wiinschest, dass 
ich Dir die Bedingungen weisen, die man mit mir gemacht hat. Das ist aber 
vorlaufig unméglich, weil man mir das Versprechen abgenétigt hat, die 
Bedingungen einstweilen nicht zu nennen. Du wirst also, was ich Dir jetzt 
sage, einstweilen auf Treu und Glauben nehmen. Ich bin bereit auf die 
gemachten Propositionen zu verzichten, wenn Du mir die Vorausbezahlung 
von 15 Auflagen bewilligst. Da das Buch nur 3 Mk. kosten wird, so verlierst 
Du nach meiner und Schnitzlers Ansicht damit nichts, oder wenigstens nicht 
viel. Das was man mir geboten hat, ist mehr. In meinem Innern aber ziehe 
ich vor, bei Fischer zu bleiben, denn ich habe ja dort nicht die persdnlichen 
Garantien und das erprobte Vertrauen. Selbstverstandlich wiirde ich Dich, 
bevor Du Dich entscheidest, den Roman lesen lassen. Du wirst das Manu- 
skript nach Deiner Riickkehr in Berlin finden. Selbstversténdlich werd ich 
Dir auch, wenn Deine Einwilligung erfolgt ist, den Briefwechsel zwischen 
uns und dem Verlag ausliefern, ry mein Versprechen dann gegenstandslos 
geworden ist. Ich werde ihn Dir als Freund, niche als Verleger, geben und 
nur damit Du iiberzeugt bist, dass ich Grund hatte, zu schwanken und zu 
iiberlegen. Ich bitte Dich mir eine Zeile zu schreiben, ob Du im Prinzip 
meine Haltung billigst und die Sache in Erwagung ziehen willst. Wir reisen 
in 8 Tagen mit meinem Onkel im Auto bis Sorrent. Ich lasse Hedwig bitten, 
mir die Adresse von Landshofts mitzuteilen, die ich besuchen méchte. Ich 
selbst bedarf sehr der Ausspannung, ich habe 5 Monate wie ein Tier gearbeitet. 
Es griisst Dich alle therzlichst Dein Wassermann. 
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I have reproduced this letter in full as it illustrates Wassermann’s con- 
sideration for Samuel Fischer as well as the latter’s inclination for hard 
bargaining. Wassermann, however, won; for Der Mann von vierzig Jahren 
was published by Fischer in the following year. 

[ omit the letters written between 1912 and 1916, during which period 
Der Goldene Spiegel, Das Gansemdnnchen, and the war-novel Olivia, oder 
die unsichtbare Lampe, were published, and quote next from a letter dated 
9.v.1916, in which Wassermann reports to Samuel Fischer the progress of the 
great novel of the middle years, Christian Wahnschaffe: 

Ich wollte Dir die ganzen Tage schreiben, geschiaftlich, weil ich Dich bitten 
wollte, mir fiir den Rest des Jahres 6000Mk. zu schicken. Bitte lass das Geld 
an die Depositen Bank schicken; ich habe noch immer Ausgaben fiir das Haus; 
jetzt geht’s aber dem Ende zu. Nun kam Dein Telegramm; wie wir uns 
freuten kannst Du Dir denken. Gieb uns doch bald Bericht, wie es Hedwig 
geht," wie die Geburt war, wie das Kind heisst. Ich war und bin in Gedanken 
viel bei Euch, reisen ist ja jetzt fast unausftihrbar, sonst kime ich und schaute 
mir das neue Fischerlein an. Ich selbst war wochenlang krank, hatte eine 
schmerzhafte Mittelohrentziindung; Julie ist noch immer leidend, seit Anfang 
Marz schon, es ist eine langweilige Bronchitis. Ich habe wieder zu arbeiten 
begonnen, ein grosser Roman riickt langsam, sehr langsam, vorwarts. Was 
es wird, kann ich Dir nicht erzahlen, nur soviel, dass es eine Art religidser 
Stoff ist, ein modernisiertes Franz von Assisi-Problem. Die Arbeit ist nicht 
bloss der allgemeinen Zeitlage und Menschheitsstimmung wegen sehr 
qualend fiir mich, sondern auch wegen der Form an sich.12 Denn ich bin nicht 
mehr imstande zu schildern, zu referieren, zu analysieren, es muss alles 

Faktum werden, Handlung, Gestalt, und Vorgang; das ist schwer, es fordert 
eine bestandige héchste Concentration und Wachsamkeit, aber ich hoffe, 
dieses Buch soll etwas Grosses werden. Ich habe es Christian Wahnschaffe 
betitelt. Nun, leb wohl, lass bald von Dir héren. Griiss Hedwig herzlich und 
lasst Euch beiden die Hand driicken, Dein Jakob Wassermann. 


Wassermann’s domestic affairs were reaching a climax during this period. 
A revealing letter written during 1919 makes painful reading: 

Ah, lieber Fischer, Du kennst mich nicht genau. Du kennst nicht die schreck- 

liche Schwere meines Lebens, den furchtbaren Ernst meiner inneren Situation. 

Ich bin bei meinen kurzen Besuchen in Berlin immer zu einer halben Konven- 

tionalitat und zu einer halben Munterkeit gezwungen, die Dich tauschen. 
During this critical and nerve-racking year, in the autumn of which he left 
his wife, the Fischers were his confidential friends; his letters to them reveal 
the depth of his trust in them and the intimacy of their friendship. The 
surprising thing is that his first really great novel was the product of the years 
of spiritual agony which racked him. 

In a letter dated 27.4.21 written to Frau Fischer from Alt-Aussee Wasser- 

mann describes a visit to Hermann Hesse: 


—" ey 
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Ich bin seit 8 Tagen von Davos zuriick, wo ich mit Marta** bei lieben Freunden 
eine gute Zeit verbracht habe. Wir haben von dort eine achttagige Tour 
iibers Engadin, Como-See, nach Lugano, unternommen und haben dort 
Hermann Hesse in Montagnola besucht, an einem strahlenden und herrlichen 
Tag, der die grosse Einsamkeit dieses sehr famosen Menschen in ein goldenes 
Licht tauchte. Er wohnt dort in einem alten Barockhaus mit einer italienischen 
Halterin in drei mit Biichern vollgstopften Zimmern unter romantischen 
Malereien, die sich expressionistisch geben. Es waren reizende Stunden; wir 
sprachen auch von Sami und Dir; er trug mir Griisse auf, die ich hiermit 
weitergebe. Sein Schicksal hat manche Ahnlichkeit mit dem Meinen. 
Gerade waren zwei seiner Buben zu Besuch bei ihm: hiibsche, grosse, etwas 
verschlossen blickende Jungen. Er erzahlte von dem Winter, von der Stille 
dort, von der Kargheit seiner Umstinde. . . . 


By June 1925 Wassermann had almost completed the writing of Landin 
und die Seinen, which reflects his critical attitude towards marriage as an 
institution. At this time his health was bad. He was living at Alt-Aussee, and 
in a letter dated 28.6.1925 gives some account of his intentions and cir- 
cumstances to Frau Fischer. 

Das Manuskript kann ich wohl erst in 2, 3 Wochen schicken; ich feile noch 
daran und werde in Aussee einige Partien umschreiben und dann alles zum 
Druck geben. —Ich glaube, liebe Hedwig, dieses Buch wird Dir sehr viel 
sagen und bedeuten; es steckt schwerstes Erlebnis drin und es ist ein Eheroman 
von einer Art, die es, soviel ich davon sehe, noch keine gibt ... Was Du iiber 
die Hemmungen, die mir entgegen stehen, schreibst, liebe Hedwig, hat wohl 
seine Richtigkeit. Antisemitismus, ja gewiss, dieser gottverlassene und im 
Grunde ausserordentlich dumme Bock ist stets das Opfer der laufigsten 
Phrase gewesen, und die vierzig Jahre bis zum Ausbruch des Krieges haben 
zur Dummbheit und zur vielfach vorhandenen Tiicke (denn iiberall im Ausland 
gelten die Deutschen fast sprichwortlich ftir falsch und tiickisch) noch den 
Diinkel aus privilegierter Vélkerstellung und jetzt das Ressentiment iiber 
den Verlust dieser Stellung gefiigt. Mir graut unermesslich und ich sehe die 
Zukunft in triibem Licht. Ich weiss ja, was ich bin und wer ich bin, und die 
nach mir kommen, werden es eines Tages auch wissen; aber es ist schwer zu 
ertragen, wenn man systematisch in den Schatten gedriickt wird, da man doch 
einst von denen war, und ist, die Licht erzeugt haben, oder es sich einbilden. 
Ich sage symptomatisch, denn das System ist nicht zu verkennen. Es tritt 
bei allen Gelegenheiten hervor und ftir mich und manchen meiner Freunde 
war es auch bei der Thomas Mann-Feier zu spiiren.** Mein Gott, in meinem 
Werk steckt fast eben so viel geistige Wirkung und seelische Fiihrung als im 
Mannschen, ohne dass ich die hohen schriftstellerischen Tugenden, die 
geistige Eleganz und sittliche Wiirde, im mindesten iibersehe. Aber sieh 
mal an, in jedem Kulturland wire bei einer solchen Gelegenheit gesagt 
worden: ja, sehr gut, sehr schén, aber wir haben noch einen, einen gewissen 
Jakob Wassermann, der lebt in der steierischen Einsamkeit und irgendwo 
kann sich auch sehen lassen. So war es in England, als Dickens und Thackeray 
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gemeinsam wirkten, so in Russland, als Tolstoi und Dostojewski der Nation 
die geistigen Stichworte gaben, so im Norden des Ibsen und Bjérnsen, oder 
heute, wo die Lagerl6f und Hamsun am selben Werke schaffen, denn es ist 
ja im Grund immer dasselbe, aber bei uns? Diese Ausschliesslichkeit! Dieser 
diinkelhafte Superlativismus! Und das Schlimmste ist (wenn wir schon dem 
Antisemitismus die Schuld aufbiirden wollen), dass daran die Juden nicht 
weniger beteiligt sind, als alle anderen. Nimm einmal einen Mann wie 
Eloesser!?® Man merkt doch an seinem Hymnus meilenbreit die Freude an, 
dass er einen Christen lobpreisen darf, denn den Unsern traut er ja im Grunde 
nichts zu; so wenig wie er sich selbst etwas Wesentliches zutraut. Darin liegt 
etwas tief Inferiores, dass nur den Gross-stadtjuden eigen ist und am verhangniss- 
vollsten den Literaten. Freilich, da wir schon einaml so tief in der heiligen 
Aufrichtigkeit drin sind, kann ich bei alledem meinen sehr geschitzten, 
ja geliebten Verleger nicht gern freisprechen. Er hat nun mein gesamtes 
wuvre in seinen Handen, was fiir ein Gebaude dies ist, dariiber ist bei wirklich 
Eingeweihten kein Zweifel mehr, am wenigsten 1m Ausland, im Norden, 
oder in Amerika etwa; es kann sich natiirlich kein Eloesser finden, der cinmal 
was ich geschaffen und gestaltet, organisch zusammenfasst, da die Eloesser 
ja aus Naturanlage nicht an mich glauben (sie konnten mich wohl einst 
‘entdecken’, aber das haben sie bald bereut), aber es leben da oder dort 
sicherlich Leute, die es verméchten. Nicht als ob ich danach gerade lechzte, 
es ist nur eines der vielen Symptome. Bitter ist das alles, aber schliesslich, 
ich mache meine Sache, das geniigt — und nun nach dieser Herzenserlei¢h- 
terung mach ich Schluss. Herzliche Griisse, Euer Wassermann. 


It is instructive to read a letter addressed to the Fischers which was written 


from New York in April 1927, during his two months’ eventful visit to the 
United States, where the reception given him astounded him. 


Liebe Fischers, 

ich beniitze eine freie halbe Stunde, um Euch, euer wohl Zuriickgekehrtsein 
voraussetzend, ein paar Zeilen zu schreiben. Am nichsten Mittwoch fahren 
wir ja mit dem Albert Ballin wieder nach Hause und werden wohl gegen den 
25. in Berlin sein. Pricis lasst sich das ja nicht angeben, es hangt vom Ocean 
ab; bei der Herreise hatten wir ein seit Jahren nicht dagewesenes Unwetter 
und zwei Tage Verspitung. Das Kapitansfenster wurde vom Meer einge- 
driickt. Marta und ich waren zufilling auf Deck, ich entging nur mit Gliick 
einer schweren Verletzung. Wir hatten einen ausserordentlich interessanten 
Aufenthalt, obschon einen sehr anstrengenden. Ich war ahungslos welche 
Popularitaét ich in diesem Land genoss, und so sind auch taglich wahre 
Menschenfluten iiber uns hereingebrochen, die alle von mir zu wissen begeh- 
ren, was man eben nur durch Fragen glaubt erfahren zu kénnen. 
Am meisten Freude hat mir die Jugend an den Universitaten gemacht. Ich habe 
nicht nur hier an der Columbia Universitat unter fast katastrophalein Zudrang, 
sondern auch an der Chicago Universitat gelesen. Zauberhaft landschartlich 
und organisatorisch fand ich die Berkeley Universitat in San Francisco, wo 
wir iibrigens unter den jungen Madchen eine Freundin trafen. . . . 
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Es ist alles ganz anders, wie bei uns, und hat mir hier meine Auffassung in 
dem Verkehr mit den Menschen sehr geniitzt, dass ich ohne Vorurteil hierher 
kam. Das meiste was bei uns iiber Amerika gesagt und gedruckt wird, ist 
falsch. Die Voraussetzungen sind falsch. Ich weiss heute noch nicht, ob ich 
schreiben werde und wann. Mein Tagebuch ist voller Notizen;'* was ich 
gesehen habe ist hdchst interessant. Rein geschaftlich habe ich viel erreicht, 
einen sehr giinstigen Kontrakt geschlossen, so dass nun in den niachsten 
Jahren alle meine friiheren Biicher in guten Ubersetzungen erscheinen 
werden, zunachst der Caspar Hauser. Die Art Ruhm, die ein Schriftsteller hier 
geniesst, kennt man bei uns gar nicht. Zum Beispiel sprach mich in Pasadena 
ein Hotel-boy an, um eine Unterschrift in ein Buch zu bekommen. Alle 
solche Leute wissen zum Erstaunen Bescheid, denn die Publicitat ist eine ganz 
ausserordentliche. Ich kénnte tagelang erzahlen, z.B., von Hollywood, das 
ein toller Jahrmarkt ist, aber ich hebe mir’s auf bis wir uns sehen. Hoffentlich 
geht es Euch beiden Familien gut. Viele Griisse von Marta und Eurem 
Wassermann. 





In July 1929 Wassermann’s close friend Hugo von Hofmannsthal died, 
two days after the suicide of his son Franz. The following letter is Wasser- 
mann’s reply to one which he received from Fischer after Hofmannsthal’s 
death: 


Lieber Sami. 
ich danke Dir und Hedwig von Herzen fiir Eure Briefe. Ja, es ist ein béser 
Stoss, den einem da das Schicksal versetzt hat. Wieder ein Freund; wie 
| wenige sind noch da! Altern heisst Freunde verlieren. Und dieser war mir 
sehr teuer. Wir waren linger als zwanzig Jahre hier in Aussee monatelang, 
Tag ftir Tag, beisammen, haben alles beredet was uns wichtig war: Arbeit, 
Leben, Kunst, Menschen, Natur, und Biicher. Das ist nun voriiber. Hartes 
| Wort! Ich werde natiirlich iiber ihn schreiben, nicht bloss aus innerstem 
| Bediirfnis, sondern auch um endlich sein von Geschwitz und Vorurteil 
| unkenntlich gemachtes Bild zu geben. Ich méchte fiir die Rundschau einen 
| Essay"? schreiben: Hofinannsthal der Freund. Das wire allerdings nur ein Teil 
dessen, was ich zu machen hitte. Uber die Zeit kann ich wn a0 bestimmen. 
Ich arbeite seit Wochen am Etzel Roman,'* und das ist eine ungeheure Sache, 
die mich ganz und gar hernimmt. Wir werden uns also am 28ten oder 29ten 
sehen (wir werden cin Doppelzimmer mit Bad lieber haben, als zwei 
Zimmer). Telegramm folgt noch. Bis dahin alles Liebe (auch von Marta) 
von Eurem Jakob Wassermann. 


The last two letters which I reproduce were written in 1932 and 1933, the 
former while he was busy with his last novel, Joseph Kerkhovens dritte 
Existenz, and the latter while he was lying very ill in a sanatorium in Vienna 
before setting out on the lecture-tour in “Holland, the strain of which un- 
|  doubtedly brought on the heart-attack from which he died on January Ist, 


1934. 
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Liebe Hedwig, 

ich hatte mir Deinen Brief mit hier herauf genommen um ihn in Ruhe zu 
beantworten, sehe aber jetzt, dass es doch nur zu ein paar Zeilen reicht, denn 
ich bin sehr abgearbeitet, habe seit Mai einen halben Roman geschrieben, 
sonderbares Produkt, das mich sehr um- und aufgerichtet hat. Zudem ist 
seit Wochen Julie in Aussee; es war ein f6rmlicher Belagerungszustand . . . 
Ich bin ganz allein hier. Marta ist seit Wochen in Ziirich, arbeitet auf der 
Bibliothek dort. Ich muss dann auch zu meinem Arzt hinunter. Hier ist man 
in ‘splendid isolation’. Man lebt billiger als je, diktiert einfach den Preis; 
die Ruhe ist ja immer ein wahres Elixir fiir mich, fast unentbehrlich als 
Remedium. Zuletzt war der Menschenstrom zu Hause zu stark. Sommer 
heisst ja bei uns eine Geselligkeit und dazu fehlt mir in dieser Zeit Lust und 
Gabe. 
Das Buch, das ich schreibe, ist ein grosser innerer Befreiungsakt.1° Ich ware 
vielleicht zugrunde gegangen, hatte ich diese Rettung nicht gefunden. Zu 
viel stiirmt auf die Seele ein, man muss einen Weg zum Gdttlichen suchen; je 
alter man wird, je grausiger ist das Geftihl von dem hinter einen herjagenden 
Tod, dem man entkommen méchte und abwechselnd ersehnt, weil dann 
doch das ganze Unflath zu Ende ist. Wozu das alles? Wozu, wenn man sich 
nicht mit dem innersten, tiefsten Wesen einigt und vereinigt? Hoffentlich 
geht es Dir und Euch Allen gut. 


Throughout 1933 Wassermann was struggling to give form to the 
tremendous tension which was tearing him. Under the burden of the financial 
commitments resulting from the conditions imposed by his first wife for the 
granting of the divorce his strength was breaking down. After the complet- 
ion of Kerkhoven, which for some reason was not published by Fischer, he 
travelled to Holland in intensely cold weather to give his lecture ‘Humanitat 
und das Problem des Glaubens’, some of which was incorporated into his last 
novel. On his return to Alt-Aussee snow-storms were raging. Very ill (his 
treatment in Vienna had been for diabetes as well as for his heart) he went to 
bed, left if for a short while on Christmas Eve during a children’s party, and 
died in the early hours of the morning. 

This letter, which he wrote from the nursing home in Vienna in December 
1933, was one of the last which came from his pen: 


Lieber Fischer, licbe Hedwig! 

Ich bin natiirlich die ganzen Tage hier nicht dazu gekommen, Euch zu 
schreiben. Von friih bis abends waren Untersuchungen, Beratungen, und 
jetzt steke ich unter scharfer artztlicher Kontrolle und strenger Diat. Immerhin 
bin ich gliicklich itiber meinen rasch gefassten Entschluss, nach Wien zu 
reisen; es war das einzig nétige. Das Plesch’sche Schreckbild hat sich nach 
den genauesten chemischen und Réntgen-Untersuchungen als bei weitem 
weniger schrecklich und schreckhaft erwiesen, und die Diagnose von Prof. 
Wiesel, einer ersten Autoritat in diesem Fach, lautet auf eine Stoffwechsel 
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Stérung, die durch eine mehrwichtenliche, allerdings strenge, Diat zu beheben 
sein wird. So will ich wenigstens hoffen. Ich darf sogar iiber Weihnachten 
nach Aussee fahren, muss mich dann freilich Anfang Januar wieder im 
Sanatorium einfinden, und wahrscheinlich mehrere Wochen bleiben. Aber 
meine Zuversicht ist ja nun wieder sehr gewachsen, und das ist bei solchen 
Erkrankungen von Belang. Ich will Euch nun noch fiir Eure freundliche 
und liebe Teilnahme danken. Marta, die hier mit mir im Sanatorium wohnt, 
schliesst sich dem Danke an. Schreibt mir bald und seid gegriisst von Eurem 
Jakob Wassermann. 

Ich sende Dir, lieber Sami,*° gleich heute die herzlichsten Wiinsche zu 
Deinem Geburtstage, Gesundheit, und Gottes Segen weiterhin. 


' Marta Karlweis, Jakob Wassermann: Gestalt, Kampf, und Werk (Amsterdam, 1935). 

2 The reference is to Felix Hollaender’s novel Der Weg des Thomas Truck. 

3 No other information is available about this tale, which, as far as I know, was never written. The 
nearest approach to a Kinderroman was Der Aufruhr um den Junker Ernst (1926) which was based on a tale 
he told his little son Carl Ulrich. 

4 Otto Brahm was the first editor of the Neve Rundschau and then director of the Lessing Theater and 
the Deutsches Theater. 

5 Wassermann’s love of his native Franconia emerges again in his first great popular success, Das 
Gansemannchen (1915), where the scene is partly laid in Eschenbach. 

6 Probably the novel Die Masken Erwin Reiners, which was published in 1910. 

? Wassermann was referring to the holiday which he spent at Semmering with the Fischers together 
with Otto Brahm, Felix Salten, Arthur and Olga Schnitzler. 

8 The first tale of the Wendekreis series, Der unbekannte Gast, is the expression of this spiritual exhaustion. 

® Wassermann was aware of a profound chaotic element in his soul. Dr. Bruno Walter, who knew 
him well during his Vienna days, wrote of the ‘sufferings of his dark nature’ (Theme and Variations, p. 166) 
which increased towards the end when his life was made very difficult by failing health and the nervous 
strain of the years following his divorce. 

10 Moritz Heimann, Gerhart Hauptmann’s brother-in-law, and Fisher’s chief reader, has been 
described by Wassermann in his Selbstbetrachiungen (p. 45 ff.). He wrote continually for the Neue 
Ruudschau. His collected works consist of five volumes of prose and five plays. He died in 1925. 

11 The Fischers’ son Gerhart had died of typhus in 1912 at the age of twenty. His death was a great 
shock to the publisher, who wept bitterly when Wassermann was alone with him. On May 6th Frau 
Fischer had given birth to a daughter. 

12 Das Gansemannchen was his first important experiment in form, and was highly successful. Christian 
Wahnschaffe was much more complicated. These two novels, together with Der Fall Maurizius, show how 
skilled Wassermann was in the carrying out of his conception of the craft of fiction as an art. 

13 Marta Stross, whom he met in 1915 and married in 1926. 

14 The reference is to Thomas Mann’s fiftieth birthday, which was celebrated in the Munich Rathaus. 

18 Arthur Eloesser had written, or was writing at the time, his book on Thomas Mann (Thomas Mann, 
sein Leben und Werk, 1925). 

16 Much of what Wassermann wrote down about his visit to America is incorporated in the Wirkliche 
und seelische Landschaft Amerikas, (Lebensdienst, pp. 37-85), and in the magnificent second book of Der 
Fall Maurizius, where Waremme-Warschauer describes his American experiences to Etzel Andergast. 

17 Wassermann’s memorial essay was published soon after by Fischer as Hofmannsthal der Freund. It is 
one of the most moving of all his writings. On October 28th, 1929, Wassermann delivered a memorial 
address on Hofmannsthal in Berlin. 

18 Etzel Andergast, the massive second volume of the trilogy, published in 1931 after two years of 
concentrated work. 

19 The second book of Joseph Kerkhovens dritte Existenz — Ganna, oder die Wahnwelt — must be under- 
stood as Wassermann’s attempt as an artist to liberate himself from the terrible mental suffering which he 
had endured for years. Just as Alexander Herzog the novelist wrote the Gannia narrative at the suggestion 
of the psychiatrist Kerkhoven, so did Wassermann write the whole book for the same reason. It is, 
indeed, his spiritual testament; seldom, in a contemporary novel, have metaphysical speculation and what 
might be called a philosophical mysticism reached out so ambitiously in the search for truth as in Wasser- 
mann’s last novel. 

20 Samuel Fischer’s birthday was on December 24th, and was to be his last. 








GERHART HAUPTMANN 
A Revaluation 
BY Huco F. GARTEN 


THE position of Gerhart Hauptmann in Germany, during the sixty years of 
his productive life, far transcended that of a mere renowned playwright. He 
grew into something like a national figure-head, the embodiment of the best 
elements of the nation. His was that true popularity, rarely attained by a 
writer in his life-time, that embraces both the intellectual élite and the mass 
of the people. And, what is rarer still, he held that place almost unchallenged 
for more than half century, in the face of shifting literary fashions and rising 
gencrations — during a period of the most violent upheavals and revolution- 
ary changes in the country’s history. And this despite the fact that many of 
his single works at first met with wide-spread criticism and, frequently, with 
failure. However, in almost every case, initial failure soon turned into suc- 
cess. His works, as has often been pointed out, had the peculiar quality of 
growing independently, as though endowed with a life of their own. As his 
total output grew, the more recent works threw light on the first. Now that 
his life-work is done, almost every part of it can be seen in its necessity and 
its vital relation to the whole. 

The affection in which Hauptmann’s work is held — an affection which, 
even after his death on June 6th, 1946, has shown no signs of abatement — is 
due not to its literary qualities only but to the peculiar humaneness pervading it. 
It attached itself no less to his person and physical appearance which manifested 
the same intensely humane quality. The almost magical spell his person 
exercised could be felt on all occasions of his public appearance to such a 
degree that it frequently turned a luke-warm success into enthusiastic ova- 
tions. No doubt the German cult of the ‘great personality’ supported this 
singular attachment. In this case, however, this national idiosyncrasy, so 
often directed into the wrong channels, met a worthy object. Hauptmann — 
this partly explains his unique popularity — corresponds most fully with the 
German conception of the ‘Dichter’. He was first and foremost a dramatist. 
And the drama in Germany undoubtedly occupies the first place among the 
literary categories. The dramatist fulfils ideally the requirements of the 
‘sch6pferischer Dichter’ since his very nature implies the creation of inde- 
pendent characters who, wholly detached from the author, enter into a life 
of their own. And it is in this very faculty of bringing to life a host of 
characters, each with his own milieu, his destiny, his minutest gestures and 
mannerisms of speech, that Hauptmann excels. Moreover, his plays have 
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that profound sentimental and emotional appeal which captures the German 
imagination more than the rational and the intellectual. Tragedy no doubt 
holds a peculiar fascination for them. And Hauptmann is essentially a 
tragedian. His comedies, even, are suffused with a lingering sense of tragedy 
— Kollege Crampton, Der Biberpelz, Schluck und Jau are really tragedies with 
happy endings. 

Another quality which brought Hauptmann closer to the hearts of his 
people was his fundamental mysticism which had its source in the mystic 
Protestantism of his native Silesia — a mysticism permeating already several 
of his early works (Hanneles Himmelfahrt, Die versunkene Glocke, Und Pippa 
tanzt) and deepening in his later writings. More and more, as he grew older, 
he acquired that aspect of a universal sage in which the Germans have always 
liked to see the image of human perfection, and the supreme model of which 
we have in Faust. It is not without significance that the Germans have taken 
no other Shakespearean character — with the exception of Hamlet, perhaps — 
more to their hearts than Prospero, endowing him with a depth of wisdom 
above that given to him by Shakespeare. Incidentally, Hauptmann made 
both Prospero and Hamlet the heroes of two of his later plays, and the ghost 
of Faust or, for that matter, of Goethe himself, haunts several works of his 
old age. 

The very qualities which have earned Hauptmann the boundless affection 
of his own people, render the approach to him difficult for others. This may 
account for the fact that writers of lesser range and creative power, such as 
Rilke, Kafka or Thomas Mann, have been more readily accepted by other 
nations, whereas the familiarity with Hauptmann’s work is, at the best, 
limited to his early naturalistic plays while his later development remains 
more or less unexplored. Moreover, access to his writings 1s made more 
difficult by the fact that many of the earlier works are written in local idiom, 
and the later ones in rather cumbersome verse, both rendering an adequate 
translation all but impossible. Yet his fame, crossing the borders of his own 
country, found a public confirmation in the endowment of an honorary 
doctorate by Oxford University in 1905, the awarding of the Nobel Prize in 
1912 and the invitation by several American universities, in 1932, to deliver 
the festival address for the centenary of Goethe’s death. This American visit 
was his last abroad (not counting his annual sojourn, during the winter 
months, on the Italian Riviera) shortly before the self-imposed isolation of 
Hitler's Germany severed most contacts with the outside world. The fact 
that Hauptmann remained in Germany and, to all appearances, made his 
peace with the new masters, darkened his international repute during the 
last phase of his career. Only now, after this great and rich life has come to a 
close, an attempt can be made to assess its significance for European thought 
and letters. 
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The trend of Hauptmann’s productive life has been compared to that of | | 
Goethe. The beginnings of both coincided with a literary revolution — in | 
Hauptmann’s case the Naturalistic Movement, in Goethe’s the Sturm und | ; 
Drang — of which both men, respectively, at once became the representative 


leaders and champions, and by presently reaching out in new and unexpected 
directions, transcended all doctrinary limitations; both arrived at a turning- | 
point of their lives through personal contact with the Ancient World — t 
Goethe in Italy, Hauptmann in Greece, and both experienced, in middle-life, ] 
a European war from which they emerged into a changed world; both 
pursued, in their old age, their own independent course amidst the i 
strivings of a new generation. Here the parallel comes to an end. For, while r 
Goethe died, mourned by the entire world, in an era of peaceful progress h 
and abounding hope, Hauptmann, in his last years, witnessed the total 9 
eclipse of his country and the subjection of his native province to the foreign d 
invader, and died, separated from his friends, in dire loneliness at his house rn 
in the Silesian mountains. f; 
As creative types, Goethe and Hauptmann were opposites. Goethe's v 
dominating rich personality assimilated every form and every idea the T 
world discovered to him, and turned them to his own use; he was essentially | yp 
undramatic; beyond the individual case, he was constantly seeking the | yp 
universal law. Hauptmann was first and foremost a dramatist; his self wag | 
unfolded in characters, each with its own centre and its own laws; he was tc 
concerned only with the individual case. In the course of his development, 0} 
though, H Hauptmann appeared to approach the Goethean type —indeed, he | yy 
did so even in phy sical appearance. Instead of abandoning himself to the | DPD 
throng of his creations, he began more and more to create from the fulness | 
of an inner vision. Whereas his earlier works were realistic to the smallest | 5] 
detail, he later tended towards symbolic interpretation. At the same time, ot 
the epic form prevailed increasingly over the dramatic. This development | 0. 
undoubtedly constitutes a natural trend of the aging mind. In the case of ty 
Hauptmann, though, it had particular significance, since a realistic portrayal 
of life had been his incomparable ¢ gift and had established his fame asa | YX 
writer. Hauptmann thus arrived at the opposite end from where he began: | tre 
having set out as the protagonist of Naturalism, he ended as a visionary and as 
a mystic. pe 
It might well be said that realism and mysticism were to some extent | G 
latent in him from the beginning. It is known how the performance, in | isl, 
1893, of his poetic dream-play Hanneles Himmelfahrt, after a sequence of six | op 
realistic plays, astonished those who had hailed him as the ‘fulfiller of fo, 
Ibsen’. Realism and mysticism are, in fact, insolubly merged in that little the 
masterpiece. They are two aspects of one and the same matter. From then | as 


onward, realistic and poetic plays alternated at random in Hauptmann’s | is 
| 
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production. Naturalistic dramas, drawn from his immediate observation of 
life, such as Fuhrmann Henschel, Rose Bernd, Gabriel Schillings Flucht or Die 
Ratten, are conceived and written side by side with legendary plays, such as 
Der arme Heinrich, Griselda and Kaiser Karls Geisel. In others, the two elements 
are merged in such a way that a broad realism is, during the course of the 
play, absorbed into a timeless, symbolic sphere. The perfect examples of 
this pattern are (besides Bleuneles Himmelfahrt) Michael Kramer and Und 
Pippa tanzt. 

In Hauptmann’s career, a pass was reached about the year 1912, that is, 
in his fiftieth year. The works completed until then comprise his most 
renowned plays. In spite of some temporary failures, such as that of his 
historical drama Florian Geyer which later was recognized to be one of his 
greatest achievements, he was in the undisputed position of leading German 
dramatist. Apart from his dramas, he had published his comprehensive 
religious novel Der Narr in Christo Emanuel Quint, a work which had sprung 
from his profound mystic Protestantism. The following decade, which 
witnessed the first World War, left the world shaken to its foundations. 
These ten years saw Hauptmann reaching out, somewhat tentatively, in 
new directions. They saw the first fruits of the journey to Greece he had 
made a few years before — the drama Der Bogen des Odysseus and the novel 
Der Ketzer von Soana, that rapturous paean, in classically perfected prose, 
to the life-engendering forces of Nature and of Eros. The immediate effect 
of the war was evinced in his intense despair of Western civilization, a 
mood of bitter pessimism which found vent in the two exotic dramas 
Der weisse Heiland and Indipohdi — the first a dramatic fantasy on the savage 
destruction of the Aztec Empire by the Spanish, the second, a variation on 
Shakespeare's The Tempest. Undoubtedly, Hauptmann intended in the 
guise of the magician Prospero, to bid farewell to the world as well as to his 
own powers of creation. However, he was to live and to write for another 
twenty-five years, with a mind rich in new ventures and new possibilities. 

The seventh decade of his life, coinciding as it did with the era of the 
Weimar Republic, saw him at the apex of ‘4 fame. Democratic Germany, 
released from the superficial pomp of the Wilhelmine Empire, acclaimed him 
as the embodiment of its best qualities. In Hauptmann’s output, the epic 
prevailed markedly over the dramatic form. He published Die Insel der 
Grossen Mutter, that capricious phantasmagoria of a Utopian South Sea 
island, peopled by a crowd of shipwrecked women who, inspired by the 

opulent beauty surrounding them, find a new approach to the elemental 
"so of life. The most important product of those years is undoubtedly 
the voluminous epic poem Till Eulenspiegel in which Hauptmann has 
aspired to comprise the full range of his knowledge and wisdom. The hero 
is an ex-airman of the Great War who, under the name of the legendary 
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rogue, drives his ramshackle cart from village to village, posing as a jester 
at country-fairs, and becomes involved in adventures rising from a realistic 
to a visionary plane. The road he takes, from the confusion of post-war 
Germany to the serenity of ancient Greece, is also his creator's road. Like 
his spiritual counte r-part, the ‘fool in Christ’, this essentially worldly fool 
ends his vagabond life in the Swiss mountains, after a journey w hich has 
taken him through numerous exploits of the body and the mind. Con- 
currently with hie ambitious work, Hauptmann was working on another 
epic poem, Der grosse Traum, begun during the first World War but 
published only in the Second, on his eightieth birthday. If Till Eulenspiegel 
follows both in its metrical and structural pattern the Homeric epics, Der 
grosse Traum is modelled on Dante’s Divina Comedia. Here reality is com- 
pletely dissolved when the poet, in a flight of nightmarish dreams and visions, 
symbolizes vital experiences of his own life as well as the unending strife 
and suffering of mankind. This is probably Hauptmann’s most profound 
and most personal work, designed to constitute something of a poetic 
testament. Incidentally, on his death-bed, he expressed the wish to have a 
copy of Der grosse Traum buried with him. 

As if to counterbalance his preoccupation with the abstract realms of 
these epics, Hauptmann returned once more, and for the last time, to the 
realism of his earlier years. In his two plays Dorothea Angermann (1924) and 
Vor Sonnenuntergang (1932), he revived even the Silesian setting of his early 
plays. The realism of their — however, had little in common with 
that of his earlier masterpieces. Hauptmann, it seemed, had lost that singular 
faculty of bringing to life characters with all their small mannerisms of 
speech and behaviour; local dialect, with its vigour and artlessness, has given 
way to a somewhat stilted literary language. In essence, however, ‘these 
two dramas have the unmistakable Hauptmann touch: the one unfolds the 
tragedy of the girl who, ruined by her own blind instincts, is hunted to 
death by the callousness of her fellowmen; the other the drama of the aging 
man who, rejuvenated by his late passion for a young girl, falls a victim to 
the antagonism of his own children. 

A few months after Gerhart Hauptmann’s seventieth birthday, Hitler 
came to power. The fact that Hauptmann chose to stay in Germany, has 
given rise to much bitter criticism. Without attempting to justify his 
decision, it is difficult to think of Hauptmann as an émigré. What was 
possible for a Thomas Mann, a Werfel, a Stefan Zweig, would seem almost 
absurd in his case. So deeply was Hauptmann rooted in the German soil 
that a transplantation would have been equal to a mental death. “Am I to 
end my life in the literary cafés of Prague?’ he is reported to have asked a 
friend. Now that the fury of war has subsided, it becomes evident from the 
testimonies of his friends how deeply he had suffered under a régime that 
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was opposed to all he stood for. We have his own evidence in a work, Die 
Finsternisse, the manuscript of which, carefully hidden during the war years, 
has recently come to light and has been published in a limited edition in 
America. It is a one-act play, subtitled Requiem, and was inspired by the 
death of a Jewish friend in 1934, and put to paper in 1937. We see the family 

of the deceased partaking of the nocturnal funeral-feast at which are also 
present the dead man, the Wandering Jew and the Prophet Elijah. Beyond 
the individual case, a bitter lament is raised for the tragic fate of all the Jews, 
and a passionate indictment against those who have brought on this tragedy. 
As an ominous prophecy, the Biblical words ring out: “Woe to him who 
buildeth his house with blood!’ 

With the exception of this work, Hauptmann kept himself aloof from 
topical events. The output of his last twelve years shows once more a 
predominance of the dramatic form. In his epic writings, he developed a 
particular form of short ‘Novelle’ that was impregnated with personal 
reminiscences and mystical elements, e.g., Die Spitzhacke (1930), Das 
Meerwunder (1934) and, finally, Mignon (1947). In the latter, which, owing 
to the war, was only published after the author’s death, Goethe’s romantic 
creation and, indeed, the aged poet himself, come to a dream-like existence 
against the luxuriant background of the Borromé Islands. Other narrative 
works were of a more clearly autobiographical kind. Das Buch der Leiden- 
schaft (1929), the self-revealing confession of his prolonged marital crisis, 
was followed by the detailed account of his childhood and youth, published 
in 1937 under the title Das Abenteuer meiner Jugend. A novel Im Wirbel der 
Berufung (1935) revolves around the Hamlet theme which haunted him for 
fully ten years. Two short ‘Novellen’ Die Hochzeit auf Buchenhorst (1931) 
and Der Schuss im Park (1939) are based on personal reminiscences, while a 
mystical novel Der neue Christophorus, set in the Silesian mountains and rich 
with the wisdom of his old age, remained unfinished. 

In the dramatic field, Hauptmann completed a romantic play, Die goldene 
Harfe (1933), a drama Hamlet in Wittenberg (1935), designed as an inde- 
pendent prelude to Shakespeare’s tragedy, and two legendary plays drawn 
from medieval folk-lore, Ulrich von Lichtenstein and Die Tochter der Kathe- 
drale (both 1939). The crowning achievement of his last years is the tetralogy 
of the Atrides on which he worked during the war, 1940-44. This 
momentous work represents the ultimate fruit of his intense pre-occupation 
with the Greeks which characterizes the second half of his life. The primary 
impulse was given by the outline of a projected drama Iphigenie in Delphi 
Hauptmann found in Goethe’s Italienische Reise. But his approach to the 
subject was as different from Goethe’s as is his Griechischer Friihling from 
Goethe’s journal. Hauptmann, as he noted on his visit to Delphi, saw in 
‘human sacrifices the bloody root of tragedy’. It is the archaic, pre- 
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Aeschylean Greece rather than the classical age of Pericles that comes to life 
in Hauptmann’ s drama. His Iphigenia, far from being an epitomy of noble 
humanism, has actually offered human sacrifices. She is bound to the sinister 
service of Hecate, and it is only through her final self-sacrifice at the temple 
of Apollo that she atones and, at the same time, redeems the curse over- 
shadowing her family. Iphigenie in Delphi now stands as the final piece of the 
tetralogy. Not unlike Wagner with his Ring, Hauptmann felt induced to 
unfold the preceding story and to write an Iphigenie in Aulis, eventually 
connecting the two by two one-act plays, Agamemnons Tod and Elektra. 
If Iphigenie in Delphi, as a crowning finale, stands in statuesque grandeur, 
Iphigenie in Aulis is rent by turbulent passions. Agememnon, the central 
character, is driven to the verge of madness by the terrible predicament of 
having to sacrifice his daughter for the glory of Greece. Hauptmann has 
cleverly avoided the deus ex machina which, in earlier versions of the story 
since Euripides, brought about the miraculous rescue of Iphigenia. In his 
drama, she is carried off by the sinister emissaries of Hecate, whose black 
and mysterious vessel has been anchored in the harbour throughout the 
play. They claim, as it were, the daughter of the world of light —a con- 
ception that symbolizes vividly the dominant theme of the entire work, the 
struggle between the powers of light and of darkness. Compared to the 
two Iphigenia dramas, the two central pieces are of a somewhat sketchy 
character. Both are set outside Mycene in a temple of Demeter which in 
the second play, Elektra, lies in ruins. Agamemnon returns as a giant beggar 
— strangely reminiscent of the returning Odysseus. Crime follows crime, 
inexorably linked, until, finally, Electra sets out to lay the fateful axe down on 
the altar of Delphi. The whole work is overshadowed by an oppressive 
sense of fate into which men, as into a vortex, are irresistibly drawn. There 
can be no doubt that the war during which it was written and the premoni- 
tion of the approaching catastrophe, have left their poignant mark on this 
dramatic cycle. 

The tetralogy is Hauptmann’s last completed work. He outlived its 
conclusion by eighteen months during which he experienced the collapse 
and the total occupation of Germany. After the destruction of Dresden 
which he was fated to witness at close range, he withdrew to his house in the 
Riesengebirge, his mental and physical powers broken. His lonely death 
there coincided, almost to the day, with the expulsion of the German 
population from Silesia —the land from which, throughout his life, he had 
drawn his best inspiration. 

It is indeed a far cry from the early naturalistic plays to the grandeur of 
the final Greek tetralogy. Throughout all the phases of Hauptmann’s 
development, though, there is apparent the same forceful and compelling 
pattern of growth. He may be compared to a tree which is firmly rooted in 
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its native soil, and whose widespread branches are distinctly inclined 
towards the South. That dualism of North and South which has been 
inherent in German thought and writing since the Middle Ages, and which 
is clearly manifested in the greatest minds, pervades also Hauptmann’s work. 
Like so many of his countrymen, he was little aware of the East or the West; 

his intellectual orbit clearly revolved around a North-South ‘axis’. With 
the sole exception of the novel Atlantis which centres around a temporary 
visit to America, and the play Elga, with its Polish background, all his works 
are set on a line running from North to South, from the ice-bound fjord 
of Winterballade to the Mediterranean scene and further, to an idealized 
South Sea. This geographical characteristic finds a parallel in the topography 
of his personal life. For more than sixty years, his life was regularly divided 
between the island of Hiddensee in the Baltic Sea (where he now lies 
buried) and the Italian Riviera, with intermediate sojourns on the Southern 
slopes of the Alps, in Lugano or Bozen. Since he first set foot on Italian 
soil in his early twenties, the ‘ Drang nach Siiden’ has been a constant impulse. 

During the first half of his career, though, he confined himself to his own 
Northern world. Only when he had reached his forties, did his longing 
grow to an irresistible urge. We see it reflected in Und Pippa tanzt, perhaps 
the most genuine and personal of all his dramatic works. The frail child 
from Venice embodies Southern grace and beauty, while the Riesengebirge, 

on whose Northern slopes Hauptmann was born and had built his house, 

stands for the Alps, that eternal dividing wall between North and South. 
Two years later, the poet’s yearning for the South found its fulfilment in his 
journey to Greece. From then onwards, we have that long series of works, 

aglow with the colours of the Mediterranean scene, from Der Bogen des 

Odysseus and Der Ketzer von Soana to Die Insel der Grossen Mutter, the final 
passages of Till Eulenspiegel and, ultimately, the Greek tetralogy. 

This dualism of North and South presented itself, as it did to Goethe, as a 
conflict between Christianity and Paganism —a conflict clearly embodied 
for the first time in Die Versunkene Glocke and recurring in many later works. 
The ascent of the bell-founder Heinrich to the heights where he associates 
with the elemental spirits, repeats itself in Der Ketzer von Soana where the 
young priest renounces his ascetic service to find fulfilment in a primitive 
and pagan life. The power of unrestrained self-fulfilment and of communion 
with the elemental forces manifests itself to Hauptmann under the name of 
Eros. It is Eros — ‘the God’, in Hauptmann’s own words, ‘who is older and 
more powerful than Zeus sad all the other gods’ — Eros, whose lightning 
touch lifts man beyond himself, bridges every social and intellectual gulf 
and unites the most heterogenuous creatures. In almost every instance the 
power of Eros is embodied in a bewitching young woman who, at once 
sinful and innocent, is the source either of supreme bliss or of deepest 
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suffering for the man. There is indeed an unending procession of these 
young women throughout Hauptmann’s work, and it includes elf-like 
creatures, like Rautendelein, Hannele, Pippa, Ottegebe (in Der arme Heinrich), 
as well as more down-to-earth types, like Rose Bernd, Griselda, Anna (in 
the epic poem of that name), Dorothea Angermann. But Hauptmann 
sees in woman not only Circe and Calypso, but also Demeter, “whose 
dolorous maternal fate’, as he says in Griechischer Friihling, ° is not redeemed 
even by the verdict of Zeus’, Along with those entrancing seducers of man, 
Hauptmann has also embodied the other side of woman — that of mother- 
hood. Both Rose Bernd and Die Ratten are poignant tragedies of mother- 
hood: in Griselda both sides of woman, the seductive and the maternal, are 
interwoven; ‘Mutter Wolfen’ in Der Biberpelz commits her petty thefts 
for the sake of her children, and Die Insel der Grossen Mutter is one great 
paean to the mystery of maternity. 

Compared to his women, closely connected as they are with the elemental 
and the irrational, Hauptmann’s men are at home in two worlds, in that 
of the body and of the spirit. Though highly varied in type, they. all have 
something in common that marks them unmistakably as creations of one 
mind. It has often been pointed out that Hauptmann’s men are not dramatic 
heroes in an active sense, but rather passive sufferers. This is true to a certain 
extent. His principal male characters are of a more subtle and complex 
nature than their fellow-men, and this disparity is often, in the last issue, the 
mainspring of their tragedy. It is not merely incidental that many of them 
are creative artists or, at the least, men with a highly-strung imagination. 
Side by side with the actual artists -Crampton, Gabriel Schilling, Peter 
Brauer, Michael Kramer and his son — there are those possessed Wy an idea 
or at home in a dream-world of their own, a group which includes such 
varied characters as Heinrich the bell-founder, Florian Geyer, Emanuel 
Quint, and those timeless vagabonds, Michel Hellriegel and Till Eulen- 
spiegel. The key-note of their tragedies, diverse as they are, is suffering and 
redemption through suffering. It is always to the weak and suffering that 
Hauptmann feels irresistibly drawn, to those who are trapped in the snares 
of fate and succumb. But fate is not outside and beyond man; it is born in 
his heart, shaped by his character and, in that way, the more inescapable. 
It is compassion that, more strongly than any other impulse, inspires his 
entire work — compassion that embraces even the humblest of creatures, the 
single man or woman as well as the nameless crowd of starving weavers or 
struggling peasants. Man as the pursuer and man as the victim — this, it 
may be said, is the ever-recurring theme of Hauptmann’s work. Neverthe- 
less, redeemed by the purifying force of his suffering, it is always the victim 
who ultimately emerges as the true conqueror. At bottom, Hauptmann’s 
message is thus identical with the Christian gospel. For, in spite of his 
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hese intense preoccupation with the ancient gods, his innate Christianity remained 
like active to the end. It is the co-existence of these two fundamental principles, 
ich), the Christian and the pagan, and their attempted synthesis, that formed what 
(in | may be called Hauptmann’s Humanism. For there can be no doubt that we 
ann must see in him one of the last Humanists, in the fullest sense of the term, who 
10se embraced, and re-created in a multitude of living characters, the great 
ned European heritage. 
1an, 
her- 
her- A few notes may be added on publications by and on Gerhart Hauptmann 
are during and after the war. In 1939, a volume of lyrics, Die Aehrenlese, a tale 
reilee Der Schuss im Park, as well as the two verse dramas Ulrich von Lichtenstein and 
aan Die Tochter der Kathedrale were published. These were followed, in 1941, 
| by Iphigenie in Delphi and a short prose work, Das Mairchen. 1942, the year of 
_ his eightieth birthday, saw the publication of the Ausgabe letzter Hand in 
nia seventeen volumes, containing, in chronological order, all completed works 
that and including, among others, the epic poem Der grosse Traum and an hitherto 
lave unknown play about the Inquisition, Magius Garbe. This publication, edited 
one by Felix A. Voigt and C. F. W. Behl, was to be followed by a second series of 
Latic equal size, containing variations and fragments, a project that had to be 
‘tain abandoned owing to adverse circumstances. The publications of Iphigenie in 
plex Aulis, in 1944, and of a small volume of poems, Neue Gedichte (Aufbau Verlag, 
‘the | Berlin, 1946) were the last in Hauptmann’s life-time. Mignon as well as 
hem Agamemnons Tod and Elektra were published posthumously, in 1947 and 1948 
= respectively. The publication of Die Finsternisse, together with an essay by 
—“ | Walter A. Reichart, in Ann Arbor, Michigan, U.S.A., 1947, completes the 
ies list of Hauptmann’s published works up to date. 
— 7 As for critical and biographical works on Hauptmann, the year of his 80th 
such | birthday, 1942, brought a flood of publications among which Gerhart Haupt- 
nuel | manns Leben, Chronik und Bild, compiled by C. F. W. Behl and Felix A. Voigt, 
len- is perhaps the most noteworthy. These two scholars who were closely 
and | associated to Hauptmann during his last years, are also contributing exten- 
that | sively to the interpretations of Hauptmann’ s life and work published since 
ares | his death. In a series Hauptmann Schriften (Verlag Deutsche Volksbiicherei, 
nin | Goslar) the following volumes have so far appeared: (1) Hauptmann der 
ble. Schlesier by Felix A. Voigt; (2) Sieben Reden, a collection of some major com- 
we | memorative addresses; (3) Hauptmann und Shakespeare, by Felix A. Voigt and 
the | Walter A. Reichart; (4) Wege zu G. Hauptmann by C. F, W. Behl. The same 
. | publisher has also brought out the first issue of a Hauptmann Jahrbuch, 1948. 
oes Two Books, Freundschaft mit einem Genius by Hans von Hiilsen (Bernhard Funk 
, SY Verlag, Munich) and Zwiesprache mit G. Hauptmann by C. F. W. Behl 
the- | (Verlag Kert Desch, Munich), throw new light on Hauptmann’s personality 
ctl | and thought, while Werner Ziegenfuss’ G: H. Dichtung und Gesellschaftsidee 
nn’s | der biirgerlichen Humanitat (W Walter de Gruyter & Co., Berlin) presents a new 


> his | interpretation of the intellectual and social principles unfolded in his work. 








REINHOLD SCHNEIDER 
BY MARIE HEYNEMANN 


REINHOLD SCHNEIDER is one of the greatest and best of the younger genera- 
tion of German authors. In Baden-Baden where he was born in 1903 his 
parents owned the well-known Hotel Messmer. Here the King of Prussia, 
later Emperor William the First, was a regular guest for over forty years. 
Schneider’s father was a Protestant, his mother was of the Catholic faith, 
and he himself was baptized as a Catholic. 

At the end of his book Erbe im Feuer, a collection of essays, he gives a 
short sketch of his happy childhood. On Christmas Eve the father took the 
family to his Protestant church, a childhood experience which brought home 
to him the reverence and consideration which one partner of a mixed 
marriage can show to the other’s faith. After the service they all went home 
through the deep snow in the star-lit night. The children and servants had to 
wait in the hall until the candles were lit on the tree and round the crib. 
Suddenly his father would appear in the open door and beckon them to 
enter. ‘Father never spoke of sacred things. And yet there he stood in a 
glory which was not of this earth. When I think of him, I see him standing 
in the open door inviting us silently into the joy which he had prepared for 
us by his faithful work.’ Happiness in the family in the formative years of 
his life made of Reinhold Schneider the harmonious, well-balanced per- 
sonality who speaks to us in all his works. 

On leaving school, he was sent to Dresden to be trained as a business-man. 
His complete lack of interest in that kind of work is apparent when he refers 
to this period of his life as: “The seven years of imprisonment in business.’ 
He gave it up after some years when an opportunity of travelling in Spain 
and Portugal presented itself. 

In Portugal he wrote his first book: The Life of Camoens. When a boy 
he had found in an encyclopaedia a short précis of Camoens’ life and a 
picture of the poet. It made a deep impression on his mind. Little did he 
think then that his own life would develop on similar lines: a poet experienc- 
ing the collapse of his nation. Schneider called this book: Iberisches Erbe,? its 
second part contains the history of Philip of Spain. A new edition of this 
book which first appeared in 1930 was published this year in Switzerland. 

After this journey, Schneider lived as an author in Potsdam near Berlin 
for several years. Then he went to Freiburg im Breisgau, where he is still 
living. In this centre of the German Catholic world he became completely 
absorbed in Catholicism. 

In 1934 and 1935 he spent some time in England visiting most of the 
cathedral towns. He writes that he was simply overwhelmed by an atmos- 
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phere suffused with history and intellectual tradition, that he loved the 
English cathedrals just as much as the beauty and calm of the landscape. 
‘One only experiences a nation while living in its midst; its landscape and 
architecture help one to understand its history, character and development. 
Thus I came to love Portugal, Spain and England.’ 

In 1936 he published a History of England from the landing of Cesar 
to the death of the elder Pitt. He called his book: Das Inselreich. Gesetz und 
Grosse der britischen Macht.* Shakespeare in his historical dramas succeeds in 
conjuring up before our mind’s eye a vision of the founders of Great 
Britain’s might, a record of their fate and a picture of their times. Schneider 
does exactly this in his great historical work, which reads like Shakespeare 
in prose. He describes in a fascinating manner the men, landscapes and events 
of the time, and the beautiful cathedrals built by the Normans in the middle 
ages as ‘Fortresses of the Lord’ where peace, vastness and grandeur reigned. 
Those huge places of worship were never filled by the congregation, thus 
leaving — as the builders intended — space between the people and the altar; 
for the drama of the Mass demanded a vast setting. 

And so did the pageant of royalty with its retinue of servants. Much was 
required of the sovereign. His mien was expected to be open and simple and 
to show a certain grandeur like the faces of the kings on the reredos at 
York. The people wished to see their king above all human conflicts, self- 
assured and commanding. “Men have no windows, said Queen Elizabeth, 
aid she took care never to open a window through which any one might read 
her mind. The ceremonial of her time protected her from inquisitive eyes. 

‘History’, according to Schneider, ‘is the evolution of a nation in relation 
to God. Everything that men accomplish must be measured in terms 
of eternal values. In the course of history Eternity makes ever varying 
demands on mankind for decisions which will become their destiny.’ 
Such is the simple basic conception of this extraordinary book. 

Of the longer and shorter historical essays and novels which Reinhold 
Schneider wrote Las Casas vor Karl V+ is the most important. It was written 
in 1937-38. It is the story of the philanthropist Las Casas, who at the time 
of Charles V became one of the bishops in Mexico. The subject enabled 
Schneider to analyse the conflict between man and state and the task of a 
Christian in that conflict. The frightful events of which he had to tell in his 
book: the exploitation and the suppression of the minorities and the attempt 
to annihilate the population of an invaded country, were recurring in 
Hitlerite Germany, as he was writing the book. 


Las Casas looked unflinchingly at the Emperor. But when Charles remained 
silent, the monk drew himself up to his full height and said: ‘It is certain that 
judgment will fall upon this land. For he who fails to fulfill the highest duty 
bears the heaviest guilt. Therefore God’s anger will fall upon this land. He will 
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shatter its power and lower its sceptre, and take away its islands and possessions. 
And if those who rise from the ruins accuse the Lord, and ask why he has 
brought this misery upon the land, I shall rise from the tomb to testify to God’s 
justice. They should have carried the Lord across the sea on their shoulders, 
but they carried Satan instead. God does right if he destroys the might of this 
land. Terrible punishment follows terrible crime! 


After the appearance of a very small edition, the Nazis prohibited the 
publication of any further literary works by Schneider. 

But he was not to be silenced. He found congenial friends and a publisher 
in Alsace who printed and sent his literary productions in small anonymous 
pamphlets all over the world. 500,000 copies of Our Father® were thus 
dispatched. In 1943 he was accused of having published defeatist writings, but 
apparently the charge was dropped. However, a much more serious indict- 
ment reached him at the very moment of the collapse of Germany in 1945. 

Schneider writes in a letter: 


My activity at the time of Hitler shows in a modest way what ought to have 
been done by many. It was an attempt to protest against the regime, and to 
offer help where it was most needed, and was understood as such by quite a 
few of my countrymen. Since the collapse I try to advocate the idea that only 
atonement combined with a religious and moral renaissance can help the 
Germans and gradually bring them again into the family of nations. 


For this purpose he wrote Gedanken des Friedens,* a collection of short 
essays written immediately after the collapse —as an encouragement to a 
defeated nation. ‘No need, however great, must drown the voice of truth; 
no power can give peace and protection if men themselves do not think 
in terms of peace.’ In the last of these essays he addresses German youth: 


Atonement |he says], is the attitude of a man who remains conscious of his 
dignity — although it is impaired — and endeavours to restore it completely. 
A nation may enter a phase when atonement is the only possible attitude, and 
that in itself may become an historic act. In history God builds bridges over 
abysses unheard of, we must cross them and live in what is to us a strange 
world. We have to stand our ground in this strange, new world — not in some 
far-off future, which as yet only exists in our imagination. 


Schneider practises what he preaches: in spite of a painful and incurable 
disease which for years prostrated him for many hours every day, he is the 
most fertile author of our times; scarcely a month elapses without the 
appearance of a new book — history, religion, literature are the subjects 
he favours. He criticizes literature as it is taught in schools and universities, 
applying to it a new interpretation of its literary, historical and psychological 
values. Thus in Fausts Rettung? he doubts whether Faust, the Bible of a 
whole century can still retain its place. Goethe emancipated himself from 
his Faust-like idiosyncrasies by writing the play, but the German people 
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have always striven to imitate Faust’s main characteristics: his lust for power, 
his arrogance and false sentimentality, his lack of patience and modesty — 
thus showing that they misunderstood Goethe's intentions completely. 

Schneider has the courage to challenge many literary judgments sanctified by 
tradition in his book Damonie und Verklarung.* The moral counterpart of Faust 
is Schiller’s Wallenstein. Schneider tries to break the spell which has bound 
German youth for decades to this personality by agreeing to what Otto 
Ludwig said about this trilogy: ‘All moral values fluctuate in this drama, 
which poisons youth in the most subtle manner.’ Heinrich von Kleist is 
another author and dramatist against whom Schneider warns German 
youth at the present time. Kleist’s lack of balance which is reflected in all his 
plays appears to him particularly dangerous nowadays. But Schneider is by 
no means only a negative critic. He discovers anew Franz Grillparzer, the 
great Austrian dramatist out of the oblivion into which he had sunk. What 
Shakespeare did for England, Grillparzer attempted — if only in fragments — 
to do for Austria. He is the only author who glorified the German Empire 
on the stage. Schneider looks upon Kénig Ottokar’s Gliick und Ende as being 
the best dramatic representation of German history. The author accom- 
plished here what Tieck demanded of the tragic poet: “He feels himself as 
the genius of history.’ As in Shakespeare's Henry V, the crown itself works 
miracles. After the coronation Rudolf von Habsburg is no longer a reckless 
youth; he has become the personification of the German Empire, the 
emperor ‘just and merciful’. This gives him his superiority over his opponent 
Ottokar. 

Reinhold Schneider knows that the German people are still starving 
intellectually just as they are starving physically. Many valuable books 
were destroyed by the Nazis, and most libraries were lost during the war; 
therefore he has decided to found a new ‘library of the Occident’ “Abend- 
lindische Biicherei’*— and in conjunction with the firm of Herder in 
Freiburg he publishes what he thinks is most valuable in European literature 
—very often in two languages: the original on the left and a German 
translation on the right. He has written an introduction to each of these 
books showing its direct relationship to present-day Germany — ‘I hope 
that this library will make its contribution towards bringing literature back 
to its right position as an important branch of culture.’ 


It should help to find the right answers to those questions which are pre- 
occupying us at present: the search for an orderly life based on spiritual values, 
the control of power and the mistaken striving after it with the resultant 
tragedies; especially the control of the power of evil, and the re-establishment 
of moral values as well as the realization of the meaning and reason for the 
sufferings of the German people. In time of danger such as the present only 
the noblest and best can help. 
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The library is meant specially for young people, not only to give them 
pleasure in learning a foreign language, but also to show them a mirror of 
that international outlook to which they should aspire. The first booklet in 
this series is Lord Byron’s Cain, the first man to fear Death to such an extent 
as to become a murderer. Schneider underlines that every one killed in war 
and peace is the brother of the killer. The second book is Milton’s Samson 
Agonistes: the humiliation of the elect and the subsequent elevation of the 
humiliated. Further volumes are: Oedipus Rex, the second song of the 
Aeneid, Le Misanthrope, Konig Ottokar’s Gliick und Ende and Die natiirliche 
Tochter. Why did Schneider choose this almost forgotten play of Goethe: 
He considers it the best political drama in German literature, for light is shed 
on the causes of a collapse and possible solutions of the resultant problems 
are pointed out. Schneider crystallizes the lesson taught by Goethe in this 
drama in these words: “Wrong begins at the top, destruction comes from 
above and is met by confusion from below. What is noble in mankind can 
exist no longer, it has become impossible.’ Consequently the “kingdom’ 
described in the drama is condemned. So far sixteen booklets have been 
published, and many more are to follow. 

The more we become absorbed in Schneider’s works the better we realize 
that his choice of an historic or literary subject is made with the intention of 
glorifying God and Christ. That is why the history of Catholic England 
and especially of Spain inspires him to innumerable short novels. 

It stands to reason that this author chooses purely religious subjects. His 
own life is steeped in religion, and his unshakable belief forms the back- 
ground for all his writings. In the same degree as he recognizes the danger 
of temptation for mankind, he is convinced that mercy awaits the repentant 
sinner. He does not care for fame, appreciation nor financial reward; all he 
wants is a public who will read his books and listen to what he has to say, 
for he feels that he has a mission on earth: that of interpreting the histoical 
events of his time in relation to God. Thus he keeps on writing feverishly, 
although he has to wrestle with continual physical pain. 

He has written essays and given addresses on the lives of several dignitaries 
of the church: St. Francis,1° Pope Innocent III, Ignatius Loyola, Cardinal 
Newman." He also wrote a preface to a collection of letters from Catholic 
and Protestant clergymen written in German concentration-camps. The 
title of this book is: Sieger in Fesseln.1* Das christliche Deutschland zwischen 
1933-45. ‘Man’s dignity is nothing but the reflection of the love of God. 
This love is spirit and truth — it is the only possible way — however often 
it may be missed.’ — “These men suffered for all, so that all may be saved.’ 

Die sieben Worte am Kreuz** is one of many religious booklets in which 
Schneider interprets — always in relation to events of his time — the seven 
words uttered by Christ on the Cross: 
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We must understand that there is a love which refuses to help, and we have 
got to experience this love in our lives. There are situations where no consola- 
tion is available. We cannot get nearer to the Cross than by being prepared 
for such situations. There is no consolation in the hope that help may come 
in the near future. For things which are unforgettable are happening before 
our eyes. Hell is rent open, and man is seized by evil which revels in torture, 
in the martyrdom of children, in the death of the homeless, in the outrage of 
the unprotected. A fog spreads round the image of God who refuses to 
answer the question of the despairing. O God, that must not come to pass! 
Keep thine image clear within us, although we do not understand thine intent 
in allowing such evil to befall. 


This brings us to the poetical works of Reinhold Schneider, most of which 
are religious in content. They are either episodes from the lives of the Saints 
or proverbs from the Bible which he has remodelled into sonnets. — With 
his unrivalled mastery of the German language he has revived this most 
difficult poetic form and has published a number of small volumes of 
sonnets: Die letzten Tage,* Die neuen Ttirme,*® Apokalypse. 6 

Herz am Erdensaume?? is a collection of poems in free rhythms. Here the 
great sufferer permits us one of those rare glimpses into his own life. The 
title shows that when Death comes to him, it will not be an unexpected 
caller. 

Schneider is one of the few authors who after the twelve years of bom- 
bastic speeches and incitements to hatred and persecution has safeguarded 
the wealth and the perfect beauty of the German language. From the 
History of England to the present day essays his style has definitely matured. 
He has not lost any of his enthusiasm or of his fascination for the reader, 
but he has become less emotional, more lucid and more daring in pointing 
out the truth and denouncing error. The reader feels involuntarily that 
behind each sentence there stands the personality of an idealist of perfect 
integrity. 


1 Herder Verlag, Freiburg. 

* Summa Verlag, Olten. 

3 Insel Verlag, Leipzig. 

4 Insel Verlag, Leipzig, Wiesbaden Imperial Mission. Gresham Press, New York, U.S.A. 
° Verlag Alsatia, Colmar, 1941. 

® Herder Verlag, Freiburg. 

’ Verlag Karl Biihler jr., Baden-Baden. 

® Liechtenstein Verlag, Vaduz. 

® Herder Verlag, Freiburg. 

10 Die Stunde des heiligen Franz von Assisi, Alster Verlag, Kurt Brauns wedel in Holstein. 
11 Newman’s Entscheidung, Herder, Freiburg. 

12 Herder, Freiburg und Furche Verlag, Tiibingen. 

13 Die sicben Worte am Kreuz, Herder, Freiburg. 

14 Verlag Arche, Ziirich. 

15 Insel Verlag, Wiesbaden. 

16 Verlag Biihler, Baden-Baden. 

17 Verlag Kerle, Heidelberg. 








POEMS BY REINHOLD SCHNEIDER 


TRANSLATED BY ERIC PETERS 


An meinen Birnbaum 


Der Rausch Deiner grossen Jahre 
Ist nun verbliiht und verweht, 
Ob auch das Licht, das klare, 
Dir taglich zu Haupten steht. 


Ich ftihle die Blatter weben, 

Miide vom schweren Traum; 

Wie wunderbar schlummert mein 
Leben 

In Deinem Leben, mein Baum! 


Von Deinen Zweigen allen 

Ist keiner von Friichten schwer, 

Ich hére das z6gernde Fallen 

Und Klopfen im Grase nicht mehr, 


Das oft mich wundersam st6rte, 
Wenn ich in Schwermut lag 

Und die Stimme der Toten hérte, 
Bang zwischen Nacht und Tag. 


Nun ruhst Du; den rauschenden 
Schlummer 

Beschwerte der Himmel Dir nicht, 

Aber den tiefsten Kummer 

Ueberbliihte Dein Licht. 


Gross ist die Welt 


Gross ist die Welt; doch geblieben 
Ist mir nur ein Schimmer im Glas, 
Die Zweige im Fenster zu lieben, 
Des Gartens wehendes Gras, 


To My Pear Tree 


The glory of your richest years 

Is faded now and spent, 

Though each new day arrays you in 
Light’s pure habiliment. 


Weary of dreams your petals stir 
Deep in the core of me; 

How strangely does my being sink 
Into your being, my tree! 


Your boughs they none are heavy 
now 

With pears that once they bore, 

I hear the fruit’s reluctant fall 

And thud in the grass no more, 


That once so oddly troubled me 
When sadness had its way 

And I heard voices from the dead, 
Awestruck twixt night and day. 


Rest now; the heavens burdened not 
Your secret dreams by night, 

Yet have you cured the deepest griefs 
With your white-petalled light. 


Great is the World 


Great is the world; to me remains 

Only a glint in the glass, 

To love the branches beyond the 
panes 

And the garden’s waving grass, 
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Die Kuppel verschwisterter Kronen 
tteber dem Tische aus Stein, 

Die Végel, die neben mir wohnen, 
Den brennenden Abendschein, 


Und den Wind, der von Bergeshéhn 
trunken 

Ueber die Wipfel zicht; 

Gliickselig, wer ahnend versunken 

Schaut und feiert und knict! 


Im Stillen das Herz zu bewihren, 
Das allzu ungestiim schlug! 

Einen Splitter der Welt zu verklaren 
Ist an Miihe und Leben genug. 


Und aller Beschwerde enthoben, 

Von leichtem Schaudern gestreift, 

Will ich die Ernte loben, 

Die mir nicht mehr schimmert und 
reift, 


Der Friichte Schwellen und Gluten, 
Die Ranke, das Moss und den Stein 
Und des Herzens leises Verbluten 
Im brennendem Abendschein. 


Vom Abend zum Morgen 


Ist mir der Tag zerscheitert, 
Gewihre noch einen Tag, 
Dass sich mein Herz erheitert 
Und besser Dich loben mag! 


Bewahre mich durch die Schauer 
Der todesschweren Nacht, 

Wenn unbestandne Trauer 

Die Seele irre macht, 


D 


The old stone table the sister trees 

Surmount with their swaying spires, 

The birds who neighbour where they 
please, 

The sunset’s smouldering fires, 


And the wind which, drunk with 
mountain air, 

Across the rare heights reels, 

Blessed, who inwardly aware, 

Beholds, extols and kneels! 


To discipline the wayward heart 
That all too wildly beat! 

A moment's glory to impart 
Requite the battle’s heat. 


Relieved of ills of other days, 
Awe-touched yet terror-free, 
The shining harvest I shall praise 
That ripens no more for me, 


The swelling fruits’ sweet-honeyed 
breath, 

The stone, the moss, the vine 

And the heart that gently bleeds to 
death 

In the burning evenshine. 


From Evening unto Morning 


Though this my day in shards depart 
God grant me one more day, 

So may be lifted up my heart 

And I the better pray! 


Protect me from the dread that feeds 
On death-encumbered night, 

When unsurmounted sorrow leads 
My spirit from the light, 
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Und durch den rauschenden Regen, 
Von dumpfen Schmerzen gewiegt, 
Dem grossen Ziele entgegen 

Sie weltverloren fliegt, 


Oder zurtickgewendet 

In irdischen Lebens Flucht, 

Von armen Lichtern geblendet 
An verschlossenen Fenstern sucht. 


Doch wird kein Herz betrogen; 
Schon baut die Strahlenpracht 
Den goldnen Briickenbogen 
Ueber die Todesnacht. 


Dass doch der Morgen bliebe! 
So morgenrein der Tag! 

Die ungekrinkte Liebe, 

Des Herzens starker Schlag! 


O zégerndes Geniessen! 

Mein schmerzumwilktes Licht! 
Ich fiihl’ es fliessend verfliessen 
Und neige mein Angesicht. 


And it through tempest and through 
rain 

Beyond all earthly things, 

Borne on dark pinions of pain, 

Towards the great goal wings, 


Or back to the havens of this earth 
Drawn by terrestrial hopes, 
Dazzled by lights of little worth 
At fastened windows gropes. 


Yet is the heart not long decoyed: 
Resplendent rays already span — 
A golden archway unalloyed — 
The death-dark night of man. 


Would that the morning might 
endure, 

Dawn-clear be all the day! 

And love immaculate and pure, 

The heart’s perpetual May! 


O shyly lingering desire! 
My light pain-habited! 

I feel it momently expire 
And gently bow my head. 
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THE WEINHEBER CONTROVERSY 
BY HARRY BERGHOLZ 


WHEN Josef Weinheber’s posthumous book Hier ist das Wort' was published 
towards the end of 1947 it caused a stir in Austria and occasioned a lively 
controversy. Indeed, the controversy began before the volume of verse 
had actually come from the press and was concerned less with the work 
itself than with the personality of the poet and with political implications. 
This was hardly astonishing. There were in Austria, still, too many who 
remembered Weinheber chiefly as the most widely advertised writer of 

Nazidom and one who had enjoyed to the full the profits derived from its 
official propaganda. 

No wonder, then, that public attention was aroused when, early in 1947, 
there appeared on the walls of Vienna big posters with the caption Josef 
Weinheber’s Testament. A literary monthly of distinctly middle-class, 
Roman Catholic tendencies promised to publish it in its latest issue? The 
curious reader who bought a copy may, however, have felt disappointed, 
or even deceived, for the six poems* which he was offered here, together 
with four pages of editorial comment, could scarcely be called a testament. 

The editor wrote that he had received an inquiry from a correspondent 
in England who wished to know why Weinheber’s name was banned from 
public mention in Austria. He added, ‘In diesen Wochen werden es zwei 
Jahre, dass sich Josef Weinheber in Kirchstetten das Leben nahm. Es ist an 
der Zeit, iiber seinen Fall zu reden.’ His own opinion was that the poet had 
recognized his error at least as early as 1942, when he composed the group 
of poems entitled ‘Mit ftinfzig Jahren’ and that he had atoned for his guilt 
by his suicide: 


Ein Dichter, der die Gabe der Sprache hatte wie kaum einer neben ihm, liess 
sich hinreissen zu Bekenntnissen, die ihn mit selbsteingestandener Schuld 
beluden. Er beschloss, die Schuld durch den Tod zu siihnen und sich vor der 
Nachwelt selbst zu richten. 


The reactions of the Viennese press were immediate and, in general, 
hostile. So much so that the editors of Der Turm felt prompted to publish, 
in the next two issues (numbers 7 and 8), the answers they had received from 
various well-known men. Among those who were in favour of the move 
made by Der Turm one noticed Alexander Lernet-Holenia, Theodor 
Kramer, Felix Braun, Edwin Hartl, and Michael Pfliegler, an influential 
theologian at the university of Vienna; those who were more or less against 
the move: Ernst Lothar, Edwin Rollett, Heinz Politzer, while Franz Theodor 
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Csokor, who had sent a long letter full of interesting reminiscences about his 
former friend, managed to shirk the issue. 

The discussion in Der Turm had already revealed a certain number of 
facts which had not been commonly known before, but still more important 
were several articles published in some other periodicals,‘ particularly those 
by Otto Basil and Ernst Waldinger, who had both known Weinheber 
for many years. 

Evidently not all the statements made by various people in the course of 
the controversy represent the truth and nothing but the truth. Nor do they 
always prove what their authors wished hem to prove. Anyway, in the 
light of this recent biographical material, there emerge new aspects of 
Weinheber’s character and development; and, in their turn, they may 
contribute to a fuller understanding of the poet’s work and the place he holds 
among his contemporaries. For those who watched the German literary 
scene from without and can therefore look at it with more dispassionate 
eyes, this Weinheber controversy is obviously of interest in more than one 
respect, if it helps to answer questions like these: How could a writer of 
undoubtedly great gifts and no mean intelligence become the figurehead of 
Nazi literature? When and how did he realize his error: Which trends in 
German and Austrian post-war literary taste does this controversy make 
discernible? Are there any secret forces at work trying to create a National- 
Socialist-inspired Weinheber legend? In the present short article, however, 
none of these or other even wider questions can be fully explored; it can only 
incidentally shed some light on them, as it must be confined to retracing 
Weinheber’s development in its main outlines. 


Josef Weinheber was born on March oth, 1892, in Vienna, yet he did not 
spend his first years in the city proper but on its furthest outskirts, at Pur- 
kersdorf, in surroundings which at that time were still quite rural. For this 
reason alone his Vienna is something altogether different from the Vienna 
of Hofmannsthal, Schnitzler, Beer-Hofmann, and Peter Altenberg, those 
writers of a preceding generation whose image of their city is now probably 
the one most widely known. 

On the other hand, the social background of Weinheber is completely 
different from that of most representatives of ‘Jung-Wien’. Whereas they 
came from well-to-do middle-class families, many of them Jewish, Wein- 
heber was born into poverty on the borderline between the proletariat and 
the lowest ranks of the bourgeoisie. His father, a powerful, boisterous man, 
fond of wine, song and love, was by profession a butcher, but worked as an 
itinerant cattle-dealer in the Danube Valley round Vienna. Other relatives 
of whom Weinheber speaks were cab-drivers, of those ‘Fiaker’ so typical of 
the Vienna before 1914. An uncle, with whom his parents lived for several 
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years, and whom they helped in his business, ran a low-class suburban pub. 

Yet not even the narrow margin of social security that may be enjoyed 
under such conditions was to be allowed to Weinheber. Before he was ten 
his father was dead. The mother, suffering herself from tuberculosis, tried 
to keep her son and three daughters alive by sewing; she became an em- 
bittered and prematurely aged woman who was to die less than two years 
later. As his sisters were also carried away by tuberculosis, Weinheber lost 
all close relatives while he was still a child; nor do his grandparents, uncles 
or aunts seem to have made great efforts to look after the boy, who had been 
placed in the Médling orphanage before his mother’s death. 

From his novel Das Waisenhaus,* which to a large extent is autobiogra- 
phical, we can gather how deeply Weinheber resented the humiliation of 
having become a public charge and having to wear the awkward uniform 

sO degrading to him and so clear an indication of his shameful poverty. 
In Médling, at the Hyrtl’sches Waisenhaus, Weinheber grew up not only 
utterly alone, but also to be a sullen, unfriendly boy, who neglected his 
work at the secondary school which he frequented even during the first years 
at the orphanage. At sixteen, long before the proper end of his scholastic 
career, he had to leave the Mittelschule, and he then drifted from one menial 
job to another, never learning any trade at all, and only becoming acquainted 
with the seamy side of a big metropolis like Vienna. But it was then that he 
showed he had something in him to save himself from perdition. He pulled 
himself together and, at the age of nineteen, he managed to get into the 
lowest rank of postal officialdom. That meant small but steady pay; slow, 
despised and boring work. However, he stayed for many years in this 
career and he was already fairly well-known as a writer when he finally 
retired in 1932. Even then he had not got beyond the rank of ‘ Inspektor’: 
for the last few years he had been charged with editing the Viennese 
telephone directory. 

After he had forced his way into the postal service he again showed his 
pluck by following the night courses of a private school. It was then that 
his love for literature, for Latin and Greek developed. Somehow or other 
he seems to have escaped military training and, later on, service at the 
front, experiences which might have changed the course of his development. 
As it was, it continued without any noticeable break. Who, then, was this 
young man who, at the end of the first World War was twenty-six years 
old nd desirous of becoming a poet? 

The formative experiences of his childhood and youth had been his utter 
loneliness and the disdain with which he, first as the inmate of the orphanage 
and then as the anonymous postman, was treated by the ‘superior’ classes. 
In reaction he developed a boundless pride and contempt for his fellow-men. 
His way of showing them how much more than they he was worth would 
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be to paint pictures or write poetry that would force universal recognition 
or, better still, would be so sublime as to be out of reach for his inferior 
contemporaries. 

These traits are clearly recognizable in his work. Loneliness is the ever 
recurrent theme; it is not only named in the titles of many poems, but his 
very first collection of verse is significantly called Der einsame Mensch. It is 
impossible to decide how much of this loneliness was imposed on him by 
fate and how much it was the result of his own doing and choosing. It 
must, however, not be forgotten that young Weinheber had the luck to 
find on his way a woman of remarkable kindness and understanding, who 
helped him for many years like a true mother. He certainly did not exag- 
gerate when he dedicated his first volume of poetry to “Marianne Grill: 
meiner zweiten Mutter’; and he also drew her portrait in Das Waisenhaus, 
where she appears under the name of Mama Hill. But in 1923, when he 
composed this novel, her memory was already receding into the background. 
The feeling of loneliness was more pow erful. Weinheher feels that not only 
the paren don love of the family is denied him, but even the consolation of 
true friendship or the love of woman. Of the latter he only knows the 
fleeting moment of sensual rapture,’ and judging as we must from his 
published poetry, he apparently never experienced any real friendship 
during his earlier years. If there is a title like “An einen Freund’, in the 
collection Vereinsamtes Herz, it is obviously addressed to a literary mentor, 
in this case no doubt Richard Dehmel. 

There are in the later collections of his poems several which are addressed 
‘An meine Frau’;* but we may doubt that this marriage was entirely suc- 
cessful when we send i in one of them:® 


Ich wollte, 
jetzt, im Hinblick auf das Dunkel, 
dass ich dir vergelten kénnte 
Angst um mich, Geduld und Trianen. 


Indeed it could hardly have been easy for any woman to live an everyday life 
with this man whose one obsession was to write poetry and who describes 


himself:?° 


Von den sieben Wochentagen 

waren zwei dem Rausch gegeben, 
zwei darauf der Scham und Todangst, 
zwei dem Griibeln, und der letzte 
Gott, dem jah die Seele aufschrie. 


Uber alle Masse aber 
liebte ich die Kunst. Ich liebte 
sie gewisser als mein Dasein. 
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Einem einzigen Vers zuliebe 

hatt ich Aug und Hand gegeben, 

und um jenes Schépferrausches 

willen blieb ich, was ich wurde: 

Herr der Nacht und Feind der Zeiten. 


In one single sphere of life did young Weinheber not feel alone: in the 
company of the greatest poets of former ages. He fully realized that he was 
the recipient and continuer of numerous age-old traditions and would not 
hesitate to call himself an ‘Epigone’. At successive stages in his development 
he found his literary models in the Greek, Latin and Italian verses of Sappho, 
Alcaeus, Homer, Horace, Dante and Michelangelo; in the work of German 
writers who had preceded him: Hélderlin, Mérike, Annette von Droste- 
Hiilshoff, Goethe, Claudius, Trakl, Dehmel. However, even in the literary 
field of his own day, Weinheber’s obsession with solitude soon broke 
through. His immense pride, and the ambition with which he reacted to 
the surrounding world, caused him to despise his more immediate con- 
temporaries, and particularly those who were among the more successful. 
How he did his best to belittle or vituperate reputations like Rilke’s, George’s, 
Werfel’s, Hofmannsthal’s, Erich Kastner’s, or finally even the representatives 
of the “Blood and Soil’ school in his own camp! He would even glory in his 
compensatory self-exaltation, being proud of his own pride:’° 


Doch du weisst auch, dass es keinen 
wildern Stolz gab als den meinen, 
dass ich stark war im Verachten 
und ein Kénig schier im Leiden. 


But Weinheber was not satisfied with the conviction of his own merits 
and worth, or even with eventual recognition after death. He craved to be 
recognized during his own lifetime as the greatest lyrical genius of his age; 
and besides, he no doubt longed for material success — never forgetting what 
the curse of poverty meant. In order to become known and get to the top he 
had, of course, to accept certain conventions of twentieth-century social 
organization; thus he had first to find some literary clique willing to adopt 
him and broadcast his fame. As Weinheber came from the lower classes it 
was quite natural for him to turn in the beginning for support to the Social- 
Democratic circles of Vienna. The Arbeiterzeitung as a matter of fact did 
open its columns to him. It printed several of his poems and serialized his 
novel Das Waisenhaus. As a trace of his early connections, there remains the 
dedication of his second volume of verse, Von beiden Ufern," to the Left-wing, 
Jewish author Leo Perutz. 

Weinheber also got in touch with many publishers who announced that 
they were preparing some anthology — trying in any way to attract atten- 
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tion. Yet competition was heavy; his name remained unknown to the 
masses, and Weinheber resented it. At an early date, possibly even before 
1934, he became a member of the National-Socialist party, then illegal, 
though hardly suppressed in Austria, and still quite different from Hitler’s 
organization in the Reich. Weinheber had not long to wait in order to reap 
the fruits of his political engagement. He found a new publisher for his verses 
in Vienna, and this man, Adolf Luser, was generally supposed to be financed 
by some propaganda fund in Germany. Then, at the end of 1935, the well- 
known Munich firm of Albert Langen and Georg Miiller adopted him as 
one of their chief authors, and this gave Weinheber still greater possibilities. 
He was awarded the Mozartpreis in 1936 which, incidentally, brought him a 
considerable sum of money, and in the following years, especially after the 
Anschluss, more and more official honours were showered upon him. He 
should have been happy. 

However, like most Austrians who had secretly adhered to the Nazi party 
under the Dollfus and Schuschnigg regimes, Weinheber was probably soon 
disappointed with the course of public events after Hitler's SA. and SS. had 
installed themselves in the ‘Ostmark’; and personally he resented the official 
demands that were made on his muse. Yet he obeyed, and dutifully printed 
from time to time a birthday poem for the Fiihrer,’* another in praise of the 
Anschluss,’* and still more’ of a political nature, in line with the tendencies 
of the hour. He took part in some of the National-Socialist “Dichtertagun- 
gen’, and it may be useful to recall that, in his Weimar speech of 1938, 
Weinheber said with reference to Mein Kampf: ‘dasjenige Buch, das uns 
Deutschen, allen Deutschen in der Welt, das Bewusstsein unseres Wesens, 
unserer Kraft, unserer Grésse und unserer Pflicht wieder zurtickgegeben 
hat.’** This reminder may be even necessary, as it has been recently asserted 
in various places that Weinheber was at heart no National-Socialist at all, nor 
an admirer of Hitler. There can be no doubt about it. 

There is a reason, however, to give some semblance of justification to the 
thesis about Weinheber’s early antagonism to the Hitler regime. In the 
volumes of his collected verse, one does not find a single outspoken reference 
to National-Socialism. Before the Anschluss, in Adel und Untergang or 
Spite Krone, this could indeed be hardly expected of an Austrian living in 
Vienna. But even after 1938 Weinheber saw to it that all his public bows to 
the masters of the Reich did not appear in any but ephemeral or out-of-the- 
way publications. On the other hand, he was still more careful to avoid any 
utterance making clear that he was opposed to Nazism, or at least to some of 
its practices, although he had Ernst Juenger’s example’* to show him that it 
could be done — in Hitler's Germany, too. 

Even in the posthumous volume Hier ist das Wort which was, as the 
publisher’s blurb asserts, “zu dessen Lebzeiten vollendet und in die vorliegende 
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giiltige Gestalt gebracht’, there is not a single poem to prove that he recanted. 
And again, any poem of his which he had printed in periodicals after 
Kammermusik (1939), and which betrayed his Nazi leanings, has been 
excluded from Hier ist das Wort.1”? He also omitted four lines at the end of the 
first section of Der heroische Vers’ :"® 

Dies der heldische Vers. Es brause noch einmal wie vordem 

um verkiimmernde Welt sein erdbewegender Atem, 

da nun Taten geschehn fiirwahr des Anteils der Gétter 

wiirdig, wiirdig Homers, des blinden Sehers der Vorzeit. 


All this goes to show that Weinheber was, and remained, the typical 
National-Socialist; that is to say, an opportunist who supported the Hitler 
regime because this was profitable for him, and who would not oppose it 
for fear of the personal sufferings or disadvantages which this might have 
involved. Further proof of this attitude of his may be found in a long 
article ‘Riickblick und Rechtfertigung’ which he published in his own paper 
Der Augarten on the occasion of his fiftieth birthday in 1942, and which 
constitutes the prose counterpart to the six poems which the editors of Der 
Turm later on advertised as Weinheber’s testament. If Weinheber had by 
that time become an opponent of the Nazi “Weltanschauung’ this articlewould 
have furnished a good opportunity to make at least an allusion to such a 
change of mind. Yet such references to living persons that are found in it 
concern writers who had identified themselves with the Hitler movement: 
Kolbenheyer, Miinchhausen, Franz Koch, Kindermann, H6fler, Fricke; he 
thanks them for their support.'® The general impression which readers of the 
article must have got could only be that Weinheber was interested exclusively 
in himself, in his art, his craftsmanship. The only regret he could detect was 
that of the artist who had allowed himself to seek fame and be seduced by it.*° 


Dass der Ruhm den Menschen weder besser noch tiefer gemacht hat, muss 
notwendigerweise einbekannt werden. Der Ruhm bringt, wenn auch in 
bereits vorgeschrittenen Jahren erworben, immer die grosse Gefahr der 
Auflockerung, des Sich-gehenlassens, des geistigen Hochmuts und Macht- 
diinkels mit sich. Ich habe mich im Kiinstlerischen bemiiht, durch Treue zur 
ruhmlosen Vergangenheit, durch Treue zur kiinstlerischen Tat dieser Gefahr zu 
begegnen. Im Menschlichen ist es mir nicht immer gelungnen, zu widerstehen 
und der zu bleiben, der ich war. Es vermag also der Ruhm den Charakter 
sehr wohl zum Schlechten hin zu verindern. Ich betone dies, um jenen 
Ehrgeizigen, die es nicht erwarten kénnen, einigermassen die teuflische 
Kehrseite des Ruhms wenigstens anzudeuten. 


Apparently it did not even occur to Weinheber that, as a man of letters, he 
had some of the duties of a spiritual leader, and that he could not simply dis- 
regard politics when he had already engaged in them. Or did he finally 
realize his commitment and was this the cause of his suicide? However, did 
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he commit suicide? This point was scarcely touched upon in the public dis- 
cussion which developed around the publication of Hier ist das Wort, yet it 
should be noted that a Roman Catholic priest, Prof. Dr. Michael Pfliegler, 
wrote in his letter to the editor of Der Turm: 


Richtigzustellen ware, dass er nicht Selbstmord begangen hat. Er war 
Morphinist und hatte in den Tagen, da die Front und Nachhut iiber sein Haus 
hinweggingen, in Angst und Verwirrung eine zu grosse Dosis Morphium 
erwischt ... Weinheber war von der Kirche abgefallen. Aber er hatte sich 
wieder zu ihr gemeldet und war auf dem Weg zur Wiederaufnahme. Darum 
wurde auch mit Zustimmung des Bischofs fiir ihn das heilige Opfer gefeiert. 


The poet’s widow, who survives him, has in the meantime confirmed Pro- 
fessor Pfliegler’s statement in several private letters in which she also gave a 
detailed account of Josef Weinheber’s end. 

They had been living for some time in their house at the small village of 
Kirchstetten (although they still retained their flat in Vienna) as the front of 
the advancing Russian armies drew closer. On April 8th, 1945, when 
Weinheber met his death from too large a dose of soporific, the Russians 
had reached Ollersbach, a neighbouring village east of Kirchstetten. The 
latter, however, was still held by the Germans. For some days it remained 
in the battle zone, changing hands several times until it was finally occupied 
on April 12th. On the tenth, while heavy fighting was going on close by, 
Weinheber had been buried in the garden of his house where his grave, now 
consecrated, remains. The masses to which Professor Pfliegler referred in his 
letter were celebrated on June 14th in Vienna and on June 27th, 1945, in 
Kirchstetten. 

The merely biographical details about Weinheber’s political development 
and about his end may at first seem irrelevant, because history will not 
decide about his importance as a poet on that basis, but will solely consider 
whether his creations prove to be of lasting beauty and appeal. There can be 
little doubt, however, that no such works can be created without absolute 
sincerity of human feeling on the part of their author. This axiom will 
already offer valuable guidance to the contemporary critic who pronounces 
his opinion on a book like Hier ist das Wort. To the writer of the present 
article it seems that only a few of the poems contained in Weinheber’s last 
volume have that ring of absolute sincerity; not those intended to be a con- 
fession, because they lack the main characteristic of unobscured clarity: not 
those whose principal concern is the poet’s craft; but those which express 
self-accusation, despair, or belief in the ultimate power of oblivion, of sleep. 
There seems to be only a single perfect masterpiece —‘Aus dem Traum 
gesprochen’ (p. 46) — which asserts itself with the self-evident, overwhelm- 
ing force of some of Weinheber’s earlier creations. 
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! Otto Miiller Verlag, Salzburg, 1947; cf. German Life and Letters, N.S. Vol. II, no. 2, Jan. 1949, p. 149 

2 Der Turm, Vienna, Vol. II, No. 5-6, pp. 169-72, Feb. 1947. 

§ Under the title ‘Mit 50 Jahren’ in Hier ist das Wort, pp. 85-88. 

4 Plan, Vienna, Vol. II, No. 3, 1947, p. 210. — Vol. II, No. 6, 1948, pp. 406-10 (Ernst Waldinger, 
‘Nicht Adel, aber Untergang’), Oesterreichisches Tagebuch, Vienna, Vol. II, No. 36, pp. 10-12, Oct. roth, 
1947 (Otto Basil, “Der Fall Weinheber’) — Vol. II, No. 40, Nov. 7th, 1947 — Vol. II, No. 42, Nov. 
21st, 1947. Berichte und Informationen des oesterreichischen Forschungsinstituts fiir Wirtschaft und Politik, 
Salzburg, Vol. III, No. 100, March 26th, 1948, p. 15 (1635). 

5 Principal sources: Josef Weinheber | Persinlichkeit und Schaffen, ed. Adolf Luser, Vienna, 1935.; Lenz 
Grabner / Otto Stibor, Josef Weinheber im Bilde, Leipzig, 1940; Prof. Josef Weinheber, ‘Meine geistige 
Heimat’ in Jahrbuch deutscher Bibliophilen, Vienna, 1937, pp. 98-104; Das innere Reich, Munich, Vol. III, 
No. 3, June 1936, pp. 260-63 (W.’s speech at the university of Munich when he was awarded the Mozart- 
preis); Erbe und Zukunft, Vienna, Vol. I, No. 3, 1947, pp. 22-34: Ernst Waldinger, ‘Die oesterreichische 
Lyrik zwischen 1918 und 1938.’ 

6 Vienna, Burgverlag, 1925. 

7 Ct. ‘Nur im Brausen des Bluts’ in Der einsame Mensch, p. 62. 

§ There can be no doubt that they refer to Weinheber’s second wife, Hedwig Krebs, née Oberst, 
who was herself the widow of a pharmacist. He knew her as a colleague at his post office where she 
continued to work after their marriage and even after Weinheber himself had retired. His first marriage 
(to a Jewish wife) seems to have been a hurried arrangement; it lasted only for a few weeks. 

*Cf. (note 5), Luser, op. cit., pp. 39-40. 

10 Luser, loc. cit. 

11 Vienna, Burgverlag, 1923. 

12 Das innere Reich, Munich, Vol. VI, No. 1, April 1939, p. I. 

18 Das innere Reich, Munich, Vol. V, No. 2, May 1938, pp. 113-17. 

14 Das innere Reich, Munich, Vol. V, No. 2, May 1938, pp. 226-29 — Vol. VI, No. 3, June 1939, pp. 
268-72. Vol. VII, No. 9, Dec. 1940, p. 475; Der Augarten, Vienna, Vol. V, 1940, p. 1 (Josef 
Weinheber, “Tat und Gesang’). 

18 Weimarer Reden des grossdeutschen Dichtertreffens 1938, Hamburg, 1939, p. 69. 

16 Auf den Marmorklippen had appeared in 1939. 

17 Cf. note 14. 

18 After line 23 of the poem: ‘und bedeckt mit dem Helme nun Beispiel und Sporn ist, der Heros ...’, 
p. 104. The original version was published in Der Augarten, Vienna, Vol. VI, 1941, p. 287. 

19 Der Augarten, Vienna, Vol. VII, 1942, p. III. 

20 Loc. cit., p. 117. 








ON GOING GENTLY IN ART 
CONCLUSIONS DRAWN FROM A REVIEW OF PRESENT-DAY GERMAN LITERATURE! 
BY GUNTHER BIRKENFELD 


Mopern drama shows unmistakable leanings towards narrative. Bert 
Brecht makes this tendency part of his programme and supports his demands 
by well thought-out theory. A number of recent works for the stage by 
American, English and French writers have dialectical discussions in places 
where the author would formerly have aimed at dramatic representation. 
Pirandello’s method of casting an ironical light on his characters — a practice 
he took over from the Romantics —has been followed: the illusion is 
deliberately interrupted. Hitherto it was only the writer of narrative who 
intruded upon his work with comments; nowadays the dramatist does the 
same. The figure of the commentator has been revived. Large sections of 
the dialogue could be transferred without further ado into a novel. Shaw 
wrote analytical essays as prefaces to his dramatic romances. The tragic hero 
appears more rarely, he is losing his individuality and becoming spokesman 
for some idea, a cog in a piece of thought-machinery, conceived not as 
drama but by way of speculativ e thinking. 

Since the middle twenties the same narrative ¢endency may be observed 
in the film. The majority of films which have vhiev red an artistic form of 
their own, bear the impress in form and style of features taken from the 
novel and short story. On the other hand the turning of drama into film has 
proved a failure again and again. And only a few of the films conceived and 
executed as drama have proved permanently effective. 

Are men less responsive to drama today than in former generations: 
Is some resistance growing up which has a determining revolutionizing 
effect on our forms of art? Are we so satiated with the tragedy we have 
experienced that pictured tragedy irks us or leaves us indifferent? For this 
leaning towards the narrative has increased markedly also in the sphere of 
prose writings, in novels and tales. It is not in the least necessary to consider 
borderline experiments such as Joyce’s Ulysses. Even those authors who do 
not claim to be innovators renounce tension and surprise in the traditional 
sense, show distaste for artificially heightened conflicts and fateful fore- 
shadowings, and instead incline towards human conditions in all their 
variety, penetrating to the deepest strata of the subconscious and registering 
the subtlest undertones. Here too there is increasing distrust of noisiness 
and paraded heroism, a dwindling respect for the traditional hero. For the 

1 Translated from the German by W. E. Delys. 
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same reason imaginative embroidery, glorification or transfiguration, over- 
intensified climaxes have come to be regarded as dishonest by many writers 
and readers. Mental entanglement and subjugation, tyranny of intellectual 
forces, demands from nameless quarters have deflated the vampire mother 
and the vicious father. The threat to each and every individual brought 
about by the victory of collective powers covers more profound abysses and 
problems than a secret passion for a married woman. 

The arts have never ceased to develop, but they have remained true to 
their essential character. Impressionism was wholly concerned with painting; 
it was an avenue to a new way of seeing and shaping. Today, however, we 
can see even in painting an increasing surrender of its particular features, a 
loss of independance in favour of decorative elements; and again in music 
we see the breaking up of the centuries-old harmonic structure. In 
opera more and more space is given to the spoken word; symphonic music 
is disintegrating into atonal idioms. Everywhere proportions are levelled 
down, characteristic features atrophied and alien elements superimposed. 
Thus the arts which were frozen into rigidity during the last bourgeois 
period have begun to move; they are in a state of migration, as are millions 
of human beings on this old continent. 

While drama and film and narrative —e of all kinds — even the 
lyric since Walt Whitman—tend more and more decisively towards 
narration, the masters of prose are approaching the diametrically opposed 
domains of science and ‘reportage’. Many novels of the last decade can no 
longer be called creative literature but could be classed as psychiatry, histor- 
ical research, sociology, philosophy or even as several of these at once. 
Furthermore some journalists and authors of ‘feature’ articles might be 
mentioned whose writings have been raised to higher literary expression. 

The laws of drama evolved by Lessing and still upheld by Gustav Freytag 
can be applied to Ibsen and Gerhart Hauptmann, but no longer to Strindberg 
and Shaw, not to speak of later masters. Theodor Fontane who was an off- 
spring of the bourgeois period of William II kept his novels within the 
framework of European tradition. This is still true of the early Thomas 
Mann who gratefully acknowledges his debt to Fontane and to the great 
Russians of the nineteenth century. Since then the novel in Germany and 
in many other civilized countries has slipped away into a phase of mutation, 
the outcome of which is not yet in sight. 

These observations give rise to a host of questions. Is drama going to be 
swamped to such an extent by narrative elements that it will end by losing 
its essential vitality and dispense with the stage? Will our grand-children 
prefer the television novel, which is more commensurate with their highly 
differentiated nature and puts before them those inner monologues and 
dialogues which can hardly be conveyed across the footlights: Will the 
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sound film, now the most reactionary of all the arts because of box-office 
considerations and the enormous seating capacity, revert to the achieve- 
ments of its pioneers of the early ‘twenties? Will it only then attain to its 
appropriate form and operate in accordance with its own laws, and will it be 
felt by the contemporaries who receive it on their television sets to be their 
most homogeneous mode of expression? And might not wireless prove a 
further rival, threatening not only the theatre but also the book, reaching an 
even wider public by means of the radio play already so well to the fore, 
and by other forms of radio-presentation, and creating an art for home 
consumption which our descendents might accept as organic? 

All these questions and others related to them converge upon one inquiry: 
what is the nature of the man of today and what will he be like in the future: 
For are we not all in a state of migration and mutation of values? The arts 
only show in heightened imagery what is happening within us and to us. 

What are we like today, caught up as we are in the aftermath of two 
world catastrophes? We neither can be nor wish to be like the last of the 
bourgeois who set the fashion from the financial orgies of the ‘seventies until 
1933, and we have recognized the lower middle class which rose to a brief 
interregnum as our most dangerous enemy. The bourgeois demanded life 
insurance and the illusion of progress, so he exalted as infallible the authorities 
whose business it was to watch over him and his needs, dressed them up in 
gala uniform or official robes, turned them into epauletted and be-starred 
demigods. This spurious hero-worship, this ideal dreamt of by civil servants 
and gentlemen living on their dividends was inflated into a superman by the 
philistine Hitler by means of those too familiar operatic decorations. 

The little man was by no means annihtlated with Hitler. He increases and 
multiplies in great form. He is dangerous because of his numerical strength 
and his superstitious faith therein and in the masses as such and the increasing 
pressure they can exercise. He glorifies organization and the marching 
columns of his fellow believers. His hero is the ‘ordinary man’ in his millions, 
the man in the street with his so-called common sense. 

Civilized nations of greater age or at any rate gifted with scepticism 
about legendary theories of race, have long since ridiculed both these forms 
of hero worship; they have exposed this cuirassed monstrosity as a Falstaff 
between two women, and have broken up the marching columns into 
human molecules — with occasional endearing traits. But we Germans had 
perforce to make the detour into the heart of our shattered cities, although 
some of our writers and poets gave urgent warnings to our ‘men of straw. 
Now, just as our philistines in the very midst of our ruins are setting out 
again on this wrong path, our young generation is consciously withdrawing 


into itself. It distrusts all authority, all clichés, programmes, large-scale | 


projects, and recoils from declamatory professions and zealous appeals. 
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Men of the older generation who have open minds and are ready to draw 
conclusions have learnt from experience that Germans must acquire the 
habit of going gently, of accepting limitations, of avoiding excessive re- 
actions, an art in which we have as yet been mere bunglers. We now fix 
our eyes on immediate things that can be singled out. We see the range of 
our material and intellectual life splitting up and fanning out and falling into 
the hands of the blinkered specialist whose gaze is riveted on his own job, his 
one and only problem, and we insist with all the more urgency on straight- 
forwardness. We have no use for enticements, rosy promises, fanciful 
utopias. We want a true and complete account of what each hour, each 
fleeting moment holds. We turn aside from artificial frontages and stage 
decorations and make straight for the living person, the actual case at issue 
which they hide from us. We long for the facetted eyes of the common fly 
and resign ourselves to looking directly and sharply at the object in question, 
contemptuous of lighting effects and scenic vistas. We smile at theatrical 
gestures, but we hope that the person behind them will go on speaking until 
we understand even better what he is than what he is up against. If he bears 
with our interruptions, suspicions and imputations we begin to trust him and 
like him. We are not greatly interested in his designs, but rather in the road 
he chooses, every step he takes, the rhythm of his gait, his inhibitions, his 
tarryings. 

We want no more heroes — we have seen too much contemptible mean- 
ness in ourselves and in others. We want seekers, men who go astray and ask 
and start again, whose motto is ‘spero contra spem’. We ourselves at one 
time and for far too long plunged ahead, trusted blindly, feigned indifference 
to criticism. 

It should not be difficult to find a link between these observations (from 
which the reader may select what appeals to him) and the arts and particularly 
the various branches of literature. And then to find answers — for the arts 
and for ourselves. 








A PHILOLOGICAL NOTE ON ABRAHAM A SANCTA CLARA 
BY K. SPALDING 


‘Eine Blume werde hier auch auf das Grab des guten Abraham a Sancta Clara 
gelegt, welches gewiss einen Lorbeerbaum triige, ware es in England gemacht 
worden und seine Wiege vorher; seinem Witz fiir Gestalten und W6rter, 
seinem humoristischen Dramatisieren schadete nichts als das Jahrhundert und 
ein dreifacher Ort: Deutschland, Wien und die Kanzel.’ 


Jean Paul, Vorschule der Aesthetik 


I 


I AM not a Catholic and yet my favourite author — to whom the philologist 
in me turns for relaxation and true enjoyment — was a devout, fervent and 
fanatical Catholic, Abraham a Sancta Clara (1644-1709). I think I first 
warmed towards him when I came across the word he once used for ‘micro- 
scope’. He called it Muckenglasel, because, as he said, it turned a fly into an 
elephant — a saying corresponding to the English ‘making a mountain out 
of a mole-hill’. Had he been born British Abraham a Sancta Clara would no 
doubt have called a microscope a “wee mole-hill glass’. 

Since then my fondness for this Viennese preacher has grown, as other 
tributaries have fed the stream of my affection. There is the Viennese dialect 
flavour! which is more endearing than the Northern idiom — how much less 
attractive is Fliegengldschen than Muckenglasel . . . There is the Baroque period 
in which he lived, with its provocative extravagance, which everyone, the 
philologist in particular, either loves or hates but towards which none can be 
wholly indifferent. In addition, the language of the last quarter of the 
seventeenth century is just far enough removed from present-day German 
for its quaintness to be savoured and its difference from modern idioms to 
strike the reader — often wrongly, it is true — as originality. 

But even after making allowances for these qualifying considerations, 
there remains the enduring charm, wit and appositeness of passages such as 
the following which I have chosen as representative of his style and range, his 
approach and treatment: 


on choosing wise counsellors: 
. interrogavit sapiertes — bescheidene Leut hat er in den Rat genommen, keine 


1 His language also contains some Swabian and Bavarian features. He was born at Kreenheinstetten | 


which belonged to Swabian-speaking territory. His mother is presumed to have hailed from Kreenhein- 
stetten, but his father was a Bavarian. The dialectal features of A.a.S.C.’s language have been investi- 
gated by C. Blankenberg, Studien iiber die Sprache Abrahams a Sancta Clara, Halle, 1897, which have been 
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critically discussed and augmented by Nagl-Zeidler in their Deutsch-Oesterreichische Literaturgeschichte, | 


Wien, 1898, Vol. I, pp. 621-51. 
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Stolones, sondern Solones, keine Strobones, sondern Strabones, keine Faulerios, 
sondern Valerios.’ (Werke, edit. Strigl, IV, 20.) 

He chose wise men as his councellors, not dullards and parasites (the word 
is derived from Latin stolo which can mean either), but people of Solon’s 
wisdom; not people with straw in their heads and beans in their bellies (at 
the same time allusion to simile: so dumm wie Bohnenstroh), but people of 
Strabo’s stamp; not lazy wastrels, but people of Valerio’s type (with reference 
to Latin valere=to be capable, and validus=fit, etc.). 


on lawyers: 
verhalten sich zwey Advocaten wie die Wascher-Dirnen mit der nassen 
Leinwath, eine reibt hin, die andere her, his kein Tropffen mehr darin bleibt; also 
jene mit ihren widrigen Argumenten und Dokumenten manchen dergestalt ausreiben, 
dass ihm der Sackel staubt.’ (Merck’s, Wien, p. 91.) | 
When two lawyers get hold ofa case they deal with it like washer-women 
with wet linen: one rubs this way, the other that way until not a drop is left 
in it; in the same way they, with their opposing arguments and documents, 
wring out a person to such an extent that his purse contains nothing but dust. 


On priests: 

‘Unsere Herren Geistliche kommen mir vor, wie die Glocken in unserm Kirchen- 
Thurn, die leutten andern in die Kirchen und sie bleiben selbst daraussen.’ (Judas, 
der Erzschelm, Il, 78.) 

Our priests appear to me like the bells in our church steeple which call 
others to church whilst they themselves stay outside. 
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On social justice: 

. ein solcher Dominus nit soll Do-minus seyn, sondern miisse Rechenschafft geben 
am Jiingsten Tag, warumb er mehrer gespendieret hab auff die Jagt-Hund, als arme 
Bettel-Hund . . .’ (Spica Nardi, p. 19.) 

such a Dominus (lord) shall not be a Do-minus (give less) for at the Day 
of Judgement he will have to render a satisfactory account as to why he 
spent more on his hounds than on poor beggars. 


wee 


On civil servants: 

‘Dann obschon solches Manna oder Brot von Engeln selbst in Uberfluss ist 
gemacht worden, so hatte es doch nicht gekleckt, wenn es durch die Hénde der 
Beamten ware gegangen.’ (Etwas fiir alle, Werke, IV, 27). 

For although this manna or bread was made by the angels themselves in 
more than sufficient quantities, there would not have been enough to go 
round if it had passed through the hands of civil servants. 


we | 


On despots, regents and bailiffs: 
‘Dergleichen Leut seind wie die Katzen, wie die Ratzen, wie die Spatzen. Die 
_ Spatzen stehlen den Bauern das Traid, dass es gar unterm Dach nicht sicher ist; die 
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Most of the scanty summaries concerning Abraham a Sancta Clara — often 
based on the disparaging remarks of hostile critics, largely influenced by 
Lessing — regard his puns and other verbal tricks as mere eye and ear- 
catching effects supe rimposed upon an otherwise mediocre, or at ‘best quaint, 
text. They leave out of account that Abraham a Sancta Clara spoke and 
thought in the same manner even when he was not preaching or writing. 
Metaphor-laden language and the devising of philological jokes were part 
of his nature long before he used them as artifices of his homilitic technique. 
When, as a youngster of eighteen, he was half coaxed, half forced into his 
new calling and given his monastic appellation (he was born Johann Ulrich 
Megerle) he summed up the situation with a pun: ‘Abraham sacrificed I-sack, 
whereas this new Abraham merely sacrifices his Bettel-Sack’, and when some 
time later he objected to pigs being sold outside the windows of his monas- 
tery, he pointed out to the Burgomaster of Vienna that ‘though they were 
psaltering with David inside they did not want to sing with E-sau outside’. 

Obviously this was not a laboriously acquired mannerism, but part and 
parcel of a mode of thinking. The seventeenth century jeux de mots cannot 
be appreciated unless one bears in mind that the age was one of exaggeration 
in everything, including language, just as ours is one of over-simplified 
issues, abbreviated words and clipped, bald phrases. Abraham a Sancta 
Clara did not institute beginnings; he wrote at the zenith of a movement in 
which words were caressed, torn to pieces and re-constituted, read backwards, 
rhymed, anagrammed, echoed, alliterated and transposed. 

The whole of German Baroque is dominated by a cult of language. By 
this I do not mean the exertions of Baroque grammarians to weed out 
foreign words or to establish fixed rules, nor the work of the linguistic 
societies of the seventeenth century. These efforts were only symptoms of the 
sincerely held faith that language was the work of God and a way to God. 
From Jakob Boehme to Justus Georg Schottel the belief in the divine 
origin of language dominated all literary expression and linguistic scholar- 
ship. This belief was best summed up by Schottel: * ... also ldsst auch Gott 
die grossen Geheimnissen aus der Ewigkeit wie auch das wundersamste Wesen der 
natiirlichen Dinge uns Menschen verstehen durch Hilfe und Handbietung der 
Sprachen... From this it was but one step to another tenet of their faith: 





! 
Ratzen mdsten sich mit fremden Speckschwarten; die Katzen fressen oft ihre | 
eigenen Jungen. (Werke, IV, 221.) 

Such people are like cats, like rats, like sparrows. Sparrows steal the 
farmers’ corn so that it is not safe even under the roof; rats get fat on the rind 
of other people’s bacon; cats often devour their own young. 
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the poet and the preacher must do justice to this gift of God by using lan- 
guage worthy of the occasion, and this worth must show itself not only in the 
quality of the words used, but also in the quantity. The more they sought to 
show that they were truly possessed and inspired, the more they strove to 
approach the Godhead, the more they searched both for the right word and 
for an exhaustive array of synonyms. 

Abraham a Sancta Clara pushed the tendencies of his period to their 
logical extremes. When he wished to impress upon his reader that he should 
overlook the failings of other people, he put it like this: ‘Die Siind und Mangel 
aber des Nachsten muss man nach Méglichkeit verhiillen, verdecken, verbergen, 
vermanteln, vertuschen, vergraben und nicht anderen offenbaren.’ (Werke, IV, 263.) 
Since language is God-given he interpreted the mysterious letters of Austria’s 
destiny, A.E.1.O.U., as a prophetic message from God: Austria Electa 
Imperatorem Ottomanicum Vincet. (Werke, lll, 153.) His attempts at etymolog- 
ical explanations have to be viewed in the same light. They must not be 
taken seriously as some philologists have done. The fact that Abraham a 
Sancta Clara has offered different ‘etymologies’ for the same word in different 
works proves his disregard for the scholarly analytical approach to language. 
He did not want to find its roots any more than he wanted to use it solely 
for the entertainment of his readers. He was interested in the flowering of the 
language. Had he really been an Effektenhascher, he could rightly be dis- 
missed as a Punch in the pulpit; but he was no ordinary entertainer, he was 
jester, rhymster and punster ad majorem Dei gloriam. In full cognizance of 
possible attacks he wrote: “Mein Gott, als ein genauer Gemiiths-Erforscher weiss 
es, was gestalten ich zu keinem andern Ziel und End dergleichen Ding habe 
eingemengt, als dass ich diejenige, mehresten Theils schémlose und zahmlose Welt 
zu dem guten locke, welche sich nicht anders, als durch dergleichen Keder fangen 
lasset.’ If he could not attract the masses, they went to the popular farces 
(Stranitzky opened his first permanent stage for farces in Vienna in 1708, one 
year before Abraham a Sancta Clara’s death). 

As a moralist imbued with a deep consciousness of the sin in the world 
Abraham a Sancta Clara held every procedure justified that could lead to a 
betterment of mankind. He considered his task as urgent, because he saw 
the two scourges of the Empire of his day, the incidence of the Plague and the 
persistent threat from the Turks, as punishments sent by God (‘Nach dem S 
im ABC folgt das T; nach der Siind folgt der Tiirk.’ Werke, Il, 82). Before 
congregations familiar with both enemies, he — familiar with their sins — 
could speak frankly of the link between sin and punishment. If he could 
grip them and force them to listen, so much the better. If many sentences 
began with jokes no harm could result as long as the congregation stayed to 
listen to the second half of the period in which the preacher exhorted and 
castigated, warned and threatened. The end justified the means and, as 
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Abraham a Sancta Clara stated clearly, only one consideration counted: 
. ubi erit victoria, si Deus offenditur?’ (Werke, Ill, 199.) 

The word, divine in origin, could be exploited to the full when the Word 
of God was expounded. Thus Abraham a Sancta Clara could become as 
intoxicated with words as a poet or turn soberly, almost pedantically to the 
smallest points of philology, finding even a punctuation mark worthy of 
comment: “Ein einziges Punktum oder Tiipfel ist klein, und doch kann dasselbe 
einen ketzerischen Text verursachen, wie folgt: Surrexit non. est hic.’ (Werke, 
I], 284 on Mark 16, 6.) 

Speaking of the meaning which words and letters, even in the concrete, 
had for him, could there have been a more symbolic gesture than the one 
vith which he died: As he felt death approaching he asked for the letters 
I.N.R.I. which were nailed to the crucifix in his room to be handed to him, 

Grasping these firmly, he died. It was only with difficulty that the i inscription 
Could be removed from his stiffened hands. I do not interpret this as a 
theatrical gesture — unless one calls the essence of the Baroque theatrical — 
I take it to be the natural stretching out towards God by means of the all- 
powerful Word at the moment when words were denied to him. 


II 


It is amazing how little attention philologists and lexicographers have 
devoted to this linguistic genius. There is still no complete edition of his 
works. The dictionaries, including Grimm's Deutsches Wérterbuch (DWb,) 
have exploited scarcely any of his writings. Kluge does not even mention 
him in his Etymologisches Worterbuch under the heading of Wortschépfer. 
The latest summary of the bibliography concerning Abraham a Sancta 
Clara in W. Kosch’s Deutsches Literaturlexikon, 2nd ed. 1947, pp. 4ff. does 
not list the best publication on his language, Hans Strig]’s article, Einiges tiber 
die Sprache des P. Abraham a Sancta Clara Zs. f. d. Wf., VIII, pp. 206-312. 

The charge of coarseness which has often been levelled at the Augustinian 
monk could never have been sustained if philologists — Strig] included — 
had taken the trouble to examine the character of the words which this 
eloquent preacher introduced into the German vocabulary. In his works 
one meets for the first time, although the DWb only quotes later /oci for 
them, such words as: Augenglas, Eheband, Feldmusik (in the meaning of ‘birds’ 
song’), frendenvoll, friedenvoll, Gnadensohn, Heldenblut, Herzensseufzer, 
hochschwebend, Jubelschall, lilienweiss, nachktinsteln, Nahrvater and Schlanger- 

'Strig]’s article cannot be considered as the last word on the subject, especially since only the first four 
volumes of the works edited by himself (in six vols.) are dealt with, but it is the most scholarly summary 
of some aspects of Abraham a Sancta Clara’s language so far attempted. It appeared in 1906 (the re mote- 


ness of the date is as significant as that of the best biography of A.a.S.C. by T. G. v. Karajan which 
appeared in 1867!). 
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brut — hardly to be classified as coarse. Admittedly the DWb credits Abraham 
a Sancta Clara with gering fiigig (though it gives a wrong date for its first use), 
Menschenfleiss, schandvoll, Seelenfischer (wrong date!) and others, but it does 
not record at all words such as the following which were used and probably 
coined by him: astarm, astreich, Ausbeuter, edelschon, Ehrenthron, Gnadenschoss, 
Himmelsgestirn, silberstrémend, Tigergemiit a.o. 

If one looks at these words and at compounds first formed by Abraham a 
Sancta Clara, such as feuerflammend, Gemiitsgefecht, Liebe sbrand, Liebe squal, 
perlenreinquellend, rede begabt, Schmerzenskette, wahrheitshell, (cf. Strigl, op. cit.) 
one is struck by the fact that these are words of which any Wortschépfer 
could be proud. They are tender, warm, expressive, soulful words, filled 
with that much-praised Innerlichkeit and Innigkeit attributed to the Germans. 
And it must be remembered that the lists given are by no means exhaustive; 
whenever one reads a few pages of Abraham a Sancta Clara’s works, one 
finds something that has so far escaped the attention of lexicographers. Even 
allowing for the fact that many of his creations did not establish themselves 
permanently, sufficient remained to warrant the statement that Abraham a 








Sancta Clara enriched the language by useful and expressive words, that he 
helped to gain currency for German equivalents of foreign words — though 
he was not a purist in the narrow sense of the word and used foreign words 
unashamedly when they suited his context — and presented his public with a 
large store of words which he had arranged so skilfully that they imprinted 
themselves on the minds of his readers and listeners. It is significant that 
Schiller admired Abraham a Sancta Clara! and drew on him freely in the 
famous Kapuzinerpredigt, but it has not been sufficiently recognized how 
many of the verbal tricks used by Jean Paul and Friedrich Nietzsche can be 
found in the works of the seventeenth-century preacher. Nietzsche in 
particular in the sermons by Zarathustra resorted to the same verbal effects 
(assonance, alliteration, echoes, puns, etc.) which Abraham a Sancta Clara 
had considered as essential ingredients of his homilies. No one has so far 
examined the undeniable affinities between the ‘Vater der neueren Humoristen’ 
as Jean Paul called him and modern poets like Wilhelm Busch, Chr. Mor- 
genstern and Karl Kraus. The Baroque has recently been ‘rediscovered ’; 
must its greatest linguistic genius remain forgotten? It would be a pity if the 
following which he wrote of another were to apply to him: “Dieser ist 
gelehrt, er hat einen Kopf, der witzig ist, er hat eine Feder, die spitzig ist, er hat 
einen Verstand, der justinianisch ist, er hat eine Zung, die tullianisch ist, den 
Baldus hat er gar in den Fingern ... Baldus hin, Baldus her, bald wird es heissen; 
er lebt n’mmermehr.’ (Werke, IV, 84.) 


1 Schiller (Briefwechsel, 1V, 335): ‘. .. es ist eine interessante und keineswegs leichte Aufgabe, es thm 
zugleich in der Tollheit und in der Gescheitigkeit nach- oder gar zuvorzutun’. Goethe wrote: ‘Es [meaning: 
Auf. auf, ihr Christen] ist ein so reicher Schatz, der die hichste Stimmung mit sich fiihrt.’ 











NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 
By C. P. MAGILL AND W. WALKER CHAMBERS 


Der Stachel in der Seele, Roman. By Felix Braun. Vienna: Amandus- 
Fdition. 1948. pp. 430. S 35. 

Readers of German Life and Letters are already well acquainted with Felix Braun, 
whose merits as poet, dramatist and novelist won for him the ‘Literaturpreis der 
Stadt Wien’ in 1947. Der Stachel in der Seele, his latest novel, was written in this 
country and introduces a collected edition of his works. To describe it as an allegory 
or the record of a mystical vision is not enough. It depicts, it is true, the pilgrimage 
of an ‘ego’, its successive trials, its final release from the prison of its own individ- 
uality and its absorption into a universal love; the scene of action is a human spirit, 
and both character and landscape are mental operations given form and substance. 
But the cloudy pretentiousness common to allegory is absent; although always 
conscious of a timeless background, we are continually gripped by the ‘reality’ of 
the experiences through which the ego passes and receive the most vivid impression 
of the actual process of living. ‘Jeder Dichter ist schuldig’, says one of the char- 
acters, expressing the theme of the book — but if so, this i is the most graceful of 
expiations. Felix Braun is the only living novelist who writes German as if it were 
Italian. 


Die Taten des Herakles. By Felix Braun. Vienna: F. Speidelsche Verlags- 
buchhandlung. 1948. pp. 384. 

A new version, revised by the author during his early days in England, of a 
novel originally published in 1927. Its theme is the conflict of values which rent 
the Mediterranean world in the early days of the Christian era. Heraclius, the hero, 
son of a Roman pro-consul at Corinth, sets out to emulate the legendary exploits 
of Hercules, in whose worship he has been reared. He is led into the orbit of the 
new religion and the scene of his victories and defeats shift to the moral world 
within him. He finally meets his death as a Christian martyr in the Roman arena. 
The novel illustrates with great clarity Felix Braun’s ability to move simultaneously 
upon two planes, in this case the pagan and the Christian, the material and the 
spiritual. The reconstruction of period and landscape, of mental and emotional 
climate, is brilliant and the scene, whether it be Greece, Palestine or Rome is packed 
with colourful detail. The book is written with the most refreshing economy of 
effort and confirms the view’that in the work of Felix Braun ‘le minutieux du 
génie allemand se trouve allié 4 la clarté de la vision méditerranéenne . 


Der Alpdruck. By Hans Fallada. Berlin: Aufbau-Verlag. 1947. pp. 240 
RM 6. 


The central theme of this novel is the spiritual paralysis which gripped Germans 
at the end of the war. The author had hoped to develop it, so as to show how the 
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depressions and despair of the earlier months were overcome by the awakening of 
new hope and the realization of inspiring opportunity. He confesses that he has 
been unable to achieve this optimistic control of his subject, because of the extent 
of the depression and the despair, which he himself has suffered. The result, he says, 
is ‘eine Krankheitsgeschichte also, kein Kunstwerk’. His judgment is sound, if a 
little harsh. This story of the experiences of a young writer and his wife, over- 
whelmed by the chaos of private and public life, is an account of the feelings, fears 
and hopes of ordinary citizens in the latter part of 1945. The weight of his own 
despair, however, seems to have prevented the author from detaching himself from 
the background of social disintegration, to concern himself with the more objective 
tasks of plot construction and character portrayal. Yet within these limits, and in 
spite of the familiarity of the theme, his story will surely interest and move most 
readers. 


Geschichten aus der Murkelei. By Hans Fallada. Berlin: Aufbau-Verlag. 1947. 
P oO 
pp. 207. DM 9. 


The author of Kleiner Mann was nun? has collected here eleven stories which he 
originally told to his own children ‘so that their food would slip over more easily’. 
There seems little doubt that they would achieve their purpose, for they translate 
the ordinary elements of a child’s life with the right amount of inconsequent fancy 
into his own makebelieve experiences. Most of them are animal stories to a greater 
or lesser extent and most have some unobtrusive didactic purpose, but there is 
plenty of variety in the detail. The language is suitably unpretentious and refresh- 
ing. There are also simple but effective drawings by Conrad Neubauer-Conny, 
and the book is well printed in bold clear type. 


Das Einhorn. By Martina Wied. Vienna: Ullstein-Verlag. 1948. pp. 290. 


o 

An unusual diary of an unusual eighteenth-century Scot tells the story of a 
belated and abortive attempt by the refugee friends of the Young Pretender to 
organize a third Jacobite rebellion while the English forces were involved in the 
American Civil War. The first half of the diary is taken up with the discussion of 
artistic and psychological problems raised directly and indirectly by the poet, 
Alfieri. All of this seems on the whole much more German than Scottish and much 
more twentieth century than eighteenth century. The historical background is not 
presented in any great detail as interest lies more in the situation of the Scottish 
artist's conflicting loyalties than in the eighteenth-century politics. One result of 
this, too, is that only towards the end when the crisis is reached is the pace of events 
really satisfactory. On the whole the subject as the authoress sees it might well have 
been more suitably recast either as a Novelle or as a drama. 


Erinnerungen. By Ludwig Thoma. Munich: R. Piper and Co. 1947. 
pp. 213. DM 7.50. 

It was shortly after the first World War that Ludwig Thoma wrote his Erinne- 

rungen. Like so much autobiography being written today, they represented a 
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flight from the depressing present into a more congenial past; but it was probably 
much less the effects of defeat than the general trend of art and behaviour which 
disconcerted him. These somewhat disjointed memories expressed, however, with 
typical force and colour, recall for us this grand Bavarian character with his brave, 
independent spirit, his love of freedom and his appreciation of things national and 
international. They allow us to follow the career of the forester’s son through his 
study and practice of law to the heyday of his collaboration with Langen and 
Wilke on Simplicissimus. It is here about the year 1908 that he belies off his 
recollections, in the belief that the happiest and most important years of his life 
were over and the reader can indeed feel that a certain nostalgic weariness has 
gripped the author of Agricola and Moral, of Filser and the Lausbubengeschichten 
It is, however, a refreshing experience to make contact once again with one of 
Germany s greatest humorists. 


Aufzeichnungen aus Italien. By Hans Carossa. Wiesbaden: Insel-Verlag. 
1948. pp. 204. DM 6. 

Carossa’s Italian sketches recall short journeys to Italy made between 1925-43. 
The artist and the scientist found much to ponder over as he wandered through the 
streets of Rome, stood before the Mosaics in Ravenna or clambered over the rocks 
on Ischia. Inevitably we feel that the later jgurneys must have seemed to him like 
an escape from a political tyranny which oppressed his generous spirit and a 
desolation which saddened his Bavarian pride in the treasures and good humour 
of Munich. The inevitable contrast between Italy at war and Germany at war is 
strikingly revealed by his last moving chapter describing his return to the Bavarian 
capital after a stay south of the Alps. Yet his faith in the promise of the future was 
undimmed. Even in 1943 he could write: 

Aus Triimmern steigt einmal ein Segentag, 

Wo wir das Licht nicht mehr verhehlen miissen 

Und wieder frei mit Urgewalten spielen. 

Ja war's kein Tag, war's eine Stunde nur, 

Wo wir in einem reinen Anfang stehn, 

Mitwebend an dem Sternenplan der Erde, 

Wir triigen froh die Jahre der Verdunklung. 
On this fitting note he ends these reminiscences and meditations which delight 
with their informality and satisfy with their sensitive dignity. 


The Royal Family of Bayreuth. By Friedelind Wagner. London: Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. 1948. pp. 203. I5s. 


Wagner’s grand-daughter, who appears to have been somewhat of an ‘enfant 
terrible’ to her family, has written an account of the feuds and fortunes of her 
family in the twenty years between the wars. The authoress grew up resenting her 
mother’s domineering control and reacting increasingly against the political cor- 
ruption and cruelty of the Fiihrer and his henchmen until she eventually escaped to 
Switzerland in the last months before the war. Her account is both an interesting 
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LT 


commentary on the Wagners and the Festspiele and an enlightening, if no longer 
dramatically surprising, picture of the higher Third Reich personalities in their 
informal dealings with the culture they so ostentatiously patronized. Perhaps most 
illuminating are her back-stage stories, her description of life in a Spartan school 
for aristocratic young ladies and her hints of an irreconcilable rivalry between 
Bayreuth and Munich. 


Hymns to the Night. By Novalis. Translated by Mabel Cotterell, with an 
Introduction and Appreciation by August Closs, London. Phoenix 
Press. 1948. pp. 60. 7s. 6d. 

This is an able and accurate translation of the Hymimen an die Nacht. On occasion 

a little is lost, however, as when “unzerbrechlich’ is rendered by ‘indestructible’ and 

‘unseglice Geschifte’ by ‘unhallowed affairs’, and the lines, 

To the light was appointed its time, 

A time to its watching — 

But timeless the rule of the Night; 

Without end the duration of sleep. 
did not provide the same clear contrast as 


Zugemessen ward 

Dem Lichte seine Zeit, 

Und dem Wachen — 

Aber zeitlos ist der Nachtherrschen, 

Ewig ist die Dauer des Schlafs. 
The rhythm of the original is also closely adhered to, though it is curious to note 
that the slow moving couplet, 


Hart rang er mit den alten Todesschrecken, 

Schwer lag der Druck der alten Welt auf ihm. 
has been recast less strikingly as 

Hard wrestled he with the horrors 

Of the ancient death period, 


Heavy upon him lay 
The weight of the Old World. 


Professor Closs introduces the hymns by sketching the life and experiences of 
Novalis and indicating in particular his conception of Night. 


Heinrich von Kleist’s Dramas. By E. L. Stahl. Modern Language Studies IV. 
Oxford: Blackwell. 1948. pp. 143. 12s. 6d. 


The main body of Dr. Stahl’s study of Kleist is devoted to brief analyses of the 
plays, taken in chronological order. In a closely reasoned introduction, a successful 
attempt is made to throw light upon the almost insoluble problems presented by 
Kleist’s work and personality. The intellectual and emotional factors which caused 
the transition from an earlier pessimism to a later form of optimism are discussed, 
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but it is made clear that Kleist was in fact a radical pessimist who contrived to over- 
ride or shelve his metaphysical difficulties in his later plays. The obscure causes of 
Kleist’s choice of a dramatic form of expression are analysed and the essential unity 
of his work made clear by reference to his use of images, to the recurrence of the 
themes of error and deceit in his work and to his consistent regard for feeling as the 
only source of truth. Dr. Stahl points to the opposite notions of the tragic which 
Kleist entertained and sees in his combination of the two in such plays as Amphitryon 
and Penthesilea his distinctive contribution to tragedy. He draws freely on Kleist’s 
letters and essays and illustrates his argument with copious quotations. For the 
benefit of the general reader, translations of passages quoted are given in an 
appendix and a select bibliography is included. 


Doubles in Literary Psychology. By Ralph Tymms. Cambridge: Bowes and 
Bowes. 1949. pp. 126. 128. 6d. 


The aim of this study is to trace the origins of the double as a literary theme and 
the forms and course of its subsequent development in European literature. In his 
chapter on “The Doppelganger in German Romantic literature’, Mr. Tymms 
devotes considerable space to Hoffmann; he finds in his characterization an aware- 
ness of sub-strata of consciousness rare before or after him and he later draws atten- 
tion, in referring to the romantic exploitation of the theme, to the debt of modern 
psychology to German romantic pioneers. The evolution of the theme in post- 
romantic literature, in Expressionism and in twentieth-century fiction is later 
discussed and it is found that while Hoffmann, Dostoevsky and Georg Kaiser 
represent periods in which a realistic psychological application prevails, the theme 
did not disappear completely but was at other times employed as an allegorical 
device for the portrayal of ethical and other dualisms. Its psychological use is found 
to have coincided with the practice of ‘subjective realism’ and to have contributed 
to the development of this now familiar literary phenomenon. Mr. Tymms ranges 
freely over the whole field of European literature and combines wide learning with 
lightness of style. 


German Poetry 1944-1948. By Leonard Forster. Cambridge: Bowes and 
Bowes. 1949. pp. 72. 6s. 

The material on which this survey is based is drawn exclusively from the Western 
Zones but so widely has Dr. Forster cast his net that his selection must be regarded 
as representative. He deals first with the standpoint and chosen themes of the poets 
concerned: the poetry of chaos, of “Heimkehr’, the apocalyptic verse of Christian 
writers, the verse of humanistic poets in search of tradition, the poetry of escape — 
all these are discussed in turn. Dr. Forster proceeds to analyse the current passion 
for strict forms, such as complex sonnet sequences, the varying forms of ‘realism’ 
and the tendency to use the lyric form for unlyrical subjects. Apart from such 
poems as Hans von Savigny’s Elegie der getrosten Verzweiflung and Rudolf Alexander 
Schréder’s Der Mann und das Jahr, there is little outstanding verse, but as an index 
to the post-war mind of Germany this study, amply illustrated by quotation, is 
invaluable. It reveals ‘a Germany which is using the intensity of her suffering and 
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the depth of her humiliation to gain a moral victory over her victors’ and a warn- 
ing is given that her future path may by no means correspond with that laid down 
for her by her victors. 


Goethes Leben. By Edwin Redslob. Stuttgart: Reclam. 1948. pp. 132. 
DM 6.80. 


The second edition of a brief biography originally published in 1932 and a model 
of its kind. Professor Redslob paints a conventional picture but the perspective is 
accurate, and the detail at once relevant and colourful. A life of Goethe in 132 
pages runs no small risk of insipidity but the style, mercifully free from abstraction 
and arbitrary compression, carries the narrative along in compelling fashion and as 
an introduction to Goethe the book could hardly be bettered. A useful chronologi- 
cal table of the main events in Goethe’s life is appended. A larger work by Pro- 
fessor Redslob — Goethe. Wesen und Werk —is to be published by Reclam this year. 


Goethe. Das Sinnbild deutscher Kultur. By Ernst Barthel. Baden-Baden: 
Verlag Hans Biihler. 1948. pp. 374. 


A collection of broadcast talks on aspects of Goethe, delivered in 1927 and 1928 
in Cologne and first published in book form in 1929. The present edition is the 
fourth. The sequence is chronological and the author deals in turn with “der junge 
Goethe’, “der Mann’ and ‘der Greis’. An epilogue entitled “Goethes Vermiachtnis’ 
summarises Goethe's qualities as a thinker, a poet and a man. The individual items 
are slight in scope — some chapters being no more than a page or two in length — 
but the total effect is impressive enough. Biographical episodes, analyses of 
individual works and comments upon phases of Goethe intermingle and no facet 
of his life and work is left unexposed. The book is intended in part as an intro- 
duction to Goethe and its value for this purpose is enhanced by the wealth of 
quotation, which gives it the air of an anthology. The three chapters on the 
‘Farbenlehre’, however, will be of interest to the specialist as well as to the general 
reader. This is a subject of which Ernst Barthel has made a special study and a 
separate work entitled Goethes Farben- und Wissenschaftslehre is now being pre- 


pared by him. 


Volkswelt in Westfalen. By Martha Bringemeier. Miinster: Regensbergsche 
Verlagbuchhandlung. 1948. pp. $s. 


Three lectures on Westphalian traditional belief and custom are here collected. 
The first discusses the relationship of Sage and Marchen and links the former in its 
contemporary setting with Christian belief. Reference is made to local belief and 
superstition but as illustration rather than as exposition. The other two lectures are 
concerned in the main with Volkstracht and deal similarly with the underlying 
purpose and significance of local costume. The Leitmotiv is the belief, in opposition 
to the recent type of Gemeinschaft based on uniformity imposed from above, that 
the traditional community is an organic growth of subtle variety. The link with 
religion is stressed and to the decline in faith is traced the disappearance of much 
traditional belief and custom. 
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Berliner Dramaturgie. By Herbert Ihering. Berlin: Aufbau-Verlag. 1948. 
pp. 125. RM 3.90. 


Now that critics and theatre directors are free again from State interference the 
work of restoring the eminence and prestige of the Berlin stage may proceed. 
Pointing back to the period, 1920-33, Ihering stresses the characteristics of the 
theatrical world of the capital of those years — receptivity towards the new, cos- 
mopolitanism of outlook, progressiveness of spirit and politics — both to absolve 
it of guilt for the National-Socialist disaster and to direct it back to its traditional 
and peculiar position. In particular he studies critically the influence of Hauptmann 
in the field of composition and of Reinhart in that of production, having much of 
interest to say about personalities and productions. The second half of the book 
is concerned with the future. Here he outlines the problems which face the drama- 
tist, the producer and the public and commends the work of Brecht and the 
principles of Stanislawsky as promising guides. Above all he advises a period of 
careful, slow preparation rather than an over-hasty seeking of spectacular results. 
Apart from a wild antipathy to Wagner his views are balanced and his ideas sound. 


Handbuch der Geisteswissenschaften. 1. Liefurung, Philosophie der Kunst von 
Prof. Dr. Friedrich Kainz, Heft 1. Wien: Bellaria Verlag. 1948. pp. 64. 
S 4. 

A number of Professors of the University of Vienna are collaborating in the pro- 
duction of this handbook, which is designed largely for German and Austrian 
students and teachers at present so greatly in need of such equipment. It will deal 
with seventeen Geisteswissenschaften from philosophy to music, literature to 
education, linguistics to art. A volume of some 250 pages will be devoted to each 
and this will outline the aims and describe the methods of the branch of knowledge 
in question. Stress will be laid on connections with allied subjects as well as on 
current and future research problems. Each volume, which will be published in 
four instalments, two or three appearing each month, will also include a large 
bibliography. 

The first Heft, the introduction to Philosophie der Kunst, by Friedrich Kainz, has 
already appeared. It defines with commendable clarity the scope and the nature of 
art and of the work of art. It is difficult to estimate the ultimate value of the Hand- 
buch from this first introductory section but it seems to promise a series of tech- 
nical but readable monographs worthy of a place on the shelves of most University 
libraries. 


Deutsche Biicher, 1939-1945, edited by Hanns W. Eppelsheimer. Frankfurt- 
am-Main: Buchhindler-Vereinigung. 1947. pp. 141. DM 6. 


This is another selected bibliography of the books published in Germany during 
the war. It was carried out at the request of the President of the American Library 
Association as a guide for foreign libraries. The author admits that it is by no means 
complete though he does not indicate as clearly as he might on what basis he made 
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his selection. He does not, for example, indicate in his brief list of books on Ger- 
man language the Jahrbuch der Deutschen Sprache of which there were at least two 
issues, edited by Gierach. Still it is a useful and conveniently organized list. 


Frau Minne. By Otto Lauffer. Hamburg: Hansischer Gildenverlag. 1947. 
pp- 9S. 

This academic study of Frau Minne begins by tracing the development of the 
personification of Minne but it is concerned chiefly with the later allegorical figure 
of the Queen of Love. It draws its evidence not merely from literature but also 
from the visual arts, notably a number of tapestries and caskets. Professor Laufter 
describes in well authenticated detail all the recognized symbols of her role and 
influence. As an allegorical figure Frau Minne appears to be a feature of the later 
Middle Ages and she disappears about the beginning of the sixteenth century by 
which time what is left of this conception of noble love is superseded by the 
humanist preference for the classical Venus. 


Das mittelalterliche Stadtbuch von Wiedenbriick (c. 1480), edited by P. Walther 
Tecklenborg. Miinster: Regensbergsche Verlagsbuchhandlung. 1947. 
pp. 78. 

Wiedenbriick was founded almost a thousand years ago. This publication of its 
Stadtbuch is an early marking of that occasion as well as an attempt to ensure that 
the substance of the hithero unpublished manuscript will not be lost in any future 
upheaval. The town came within the Magdeburg sphere of influence in the Middle 
Ages and the Stadtbuch begins with an outline of Magdeburg law. This booklet, 
however, only reproduces that part of the manuscript which deals with statutes, 
customs and domestic details of Wiedenbriick itself. The language is naturally the 
Low German dialect of the district but a brief vocabulary is appended to help with 
the translation. 


Englisch Entstehung einer Weltsprache. By Wilhelm Eisenthal. Vienna: 
LeuenVerlag. 1948. pp. 175. 


The author deals almost exclusively with the development of English vocabulary. 
What he has to say on borrowings is generally sound and clearly expressed. His 
detail is gratifyingly accurate though there can be few places in Scotland where 
‘matelot’ would be used instead of ‘sailor’. His underlining of the implications of 
the various foreign influences will interest the layman, for whom the book has been 
written, and be not without profit for the younger student. There are also chapters 
on popular etymology, word formation and change of meaning. The chapter on 
the Indo-European family is by far the least satisfactory in the book and on several 
fundamental points might easily be misleading. This ought to be revised before 
any subsequent editions. The bibliography is up to date but one misses the names 
of Skeat and Wylde to mention only two of the more notable omissions. 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
Lyric Poetry 
Junges Berlin. Ed. Robert Kukowa. Berlin: Wedding Verlag. 1948. pp. 87. 


Fiction 

Julius Berstl, Die Gefangenen Gottes. Eine Qudaker-Chronik. Stuttgart: Reclam. 
1948. pp. 285. 

Wilhelm Lehmann, Verfiihrerin, Trésterin und andere Erzahlungen. Heidelberg: 
Lambert Schneider. 1947. pp. 171. DM 4. 

Fred Neumeyer, Treue und andere Novellen. Heidelberg: Lambert Schneider. 
1948. pp. 133. DM 3.50 

Heinz Risse, Irrfahrer. Novelle. Hamburg: Deutscher Literatur-Verlag. 1948. 
pp. 142. DM 3.20. 


Biography 

Werner Bergengruen, E. TJ. A. Hoffman. Stuttgart: Cotta. 1948. pp. 103. 
DM 2.50. 

Erwin Ackerknecht, Gottfried Keller. Geschichte seines Lebens. Wiesbaden: Insel. 
1948. pp. 393. DM 8. 

Hermann Boeschenstein, Gottfried Keller. Grundziige seines Wesens und Werkes. 
Bern: Paul Haupt. 1948. pp. 178. Fr. 12. 

Robert Braun, Josephine von Schweden. Biographie. Vienna: Amandus. 1948. 


pp- 375. S35. 

Max Caspar, Johannes Kepler. Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer. 1948. pp. 489. 
DM i8. 

Herbert Eulenberg, Ferdinand Freiligrath. Berlin: Auf bau. 1948. pp. 116. 
RM 4.20. 


Herbert Eulenberg, Heinrich Heine. Berlin: Aufbau. 1947. pp. 96. RM 2.85. 

Albrecht Goes, Mérike. Stuttgart: Cotta. 1948. pp. 95. 

Gerhart Hauptmanns Leben. Chronik und Bild. Ed. C. F. W. Behl and Felix A. 
Voigt. Berlin: Suhrkamp. 1942. pp. 175. 

Friedrich Hebbel, Meine Kindheit. Ein Fragment. Hamburg: Deutscher Literatur- 
Verlag. 1947. pp. 56. DM 8o. 

Georg Lukacs, Gottfried Keller. Berlin: Aufbau. 1946. pp. 136. RM 3.75. 

Edwin Redslob, Goethes Leben. Stuttgart: Reclam. pp. 130. DM 6.80. 

Wilhelm Schafer, Rechenschaft. Kempen: Thomas-Verlag. 1948. pp. 332. 

Martin Beheim Schwarzbach, Novalis. Stuttgart: Cotta. 1948. pp. 8%. 
DM 2.50. 

Ina Seidel, Bettina. Stuttgart: Cotta. 1948. pp. 93. DM 2.50. 

Ina Seidel, Clemens Brentano. Stuttgart: Cotta. 1948. pp. 103. DM 2.50. 

Paul Wiegler, Goethe. Berlin: Aufbau. 1947. pp. 80. RM 2.85. 

Wilhelm Willige, Lessing. Der Lebenskampf eines Bahnbrechers. Hamburg: 
Deutscher Literatur-Verlag. 1944. pp. 432. DM 12. 
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Criticism 

Ernst Barthel, Goethe. Das Sinnbild deutscher Kultur. Baden-Baden: Verlag Hans 
Buhler. 1948. pp. 374. 

Dieter Bassermann, Rilkes Vermachtnis fiir unsere Zeit. Berlin-Buxtehude: Hermann 
Hiibener. 1947. pp. 75. 

Else Buddenberg, Kunst und Existenz im Spatwerk Rilkes, Eine Darstellung nach 
seinen Briefen. Karlsruhe: Stahlberg Verlag. 1948. pp. 203. 

Geschichte der deutschen Romantik. Ed. Michael Brink. Heidelberg: Lambert 
Schneider. 1946. pp. 345. DM 6. 

Katharina Kippenberg, Kleine Schriften. Wiesbaden: Insel. pp. 137. 

Josef Kérner, Einftihrung in die Poetik. Frankfurt am Main: Verlag G. Schulte- 
Bulmke. 1949. pp. 62. 

Werner Milch, Stréme — Formeln — Manifeste. Drei Vortrage zur Geschichte der 
deutschen Literatur. Marburger Reihe. Heft 1. Marburg. 1949. pp.91. DM 4. 

Schiller und die Romantiker. Briefe und Dokumente. Hans Heinrich Borcherdt. 
Stuttgart: Cotta. 1948. pp. 760. DM 106. 

Israel Tabak, Judaic Lore in Heine. The Heritage of a Poet. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press. 1948. pp. 338. $ 4.50. 

F. C. Weiskopf, Unter fremden Himmeln. Ein Abriss der deutschen Literatur im Exil. 
Berlin: Dietz. 1948. pp. 191. 

Wilhelm Willige, Goethe. Umrisse seiner geistigen Gestalt. Hamburg: Deutscher 
Literatur-Verlag. 1948. pp. 81. DM 4. 


Periodicals 

Etudes Germaniques. 3¢ Année. No. 4. Oct-Dec. 1948. 

Berliner Hefte fiir geistiges Leben. 1948. Hefte 1 and 2. Berlin: Wedding-Verlag. 
DM 2. 

Thema. Zeitschrift fiir die Einheit der Kultur. 1949. Hefte 1 and 2. Gauting bei 
Miinchen: Thema-Verlag. pp. 52. 


Miscellaneous 


Hannah Arendt, Sechs Essays. Heidelberg: Lambert Schneider. 1948. pp. 149. 

Berner Heimatbucher. No. 31. Miinceenwiler. By Karl Ludwig Schmalz. pp. 52. 
Fr 2.80. No. 32. Bernische Schliff-Scheiben. By E. F. Rutsch. pp. 48. Fr 2.80. 
Bern: Paul Haupt. 1947. 

Henry Bernhard, Finis Germaniae. Aufzeichnungen und Betrachtungen. Stuttgart: 
Kurt Haslsteiner. 1948. pp. 339. DM 9.80. 

Theodor Fontane, Briefe an Friedrich Paulsen. Bern: Karl Diirr. 1949. Fr 9.85. 

Albrecht Goes, Die guten Gefahrten. Prosastiicke. Stuttgart: Cotta. 1946. pp. 253. 

Robert Heiss, Der Gang des Geistes. Eine Geschichte des neuzeitlichen Denkens, 
Bern: Francke. 1948. pp. 391. Fr 13.80. (Sammlung Dalp. Bd. 61.) 

Gertrud von le Fort, Unser Weg durch die Nacht. Worte an meine schweizer Freunde. 
Wiesbaden: Insel. 1949. pp. 19. 

Wilhelm Lehmann, Bewegliche Ordnung. Aufsdtze. Heidelberg: Lambert Schneider. 
1947. pp. 188. DM 3. 
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Georg Lukacs, Der junge Hegel. Uber die Beziehungen von Dialektik und Okonomie. 
Ziirich-Wien: Europa-Verlag. 1948. pp. 720. Fr 26. 

Eduard Hemmerle, Der Weg in die Katastrophe. Von Bismarcks Sturz bis zum Ende 
Hitlers. Miinchen: Késel-Verlag. 1948. pp. 56s. 

Richard von Kiihlmann, Erinnerungen. Heidelberg: Lambert Schneider. 1948. 
pp. s91. DM 18.50. 

Heinrich Meyer-Benfey, Religion und Kultur. Hamburg: Deutscher Literatur- 
Verlag. 1947. pp. 47. DM 1.80. 

Walter Rehm, Kierkegaard und der Verfiihrer. Miinchen: Verlag Hermann Rinn. 
1949. pp. 620. 

Werner Richter, Die Zukunft der deutschen Universitat. Marburger Reihe. Heft 2. 
Marburg-L. Simons Verlag. 1949. pp. 42. 

Edgar Salin, Jakob Burckhardt und Nietzsche. Heidelberg: Lambert Schneider. 1948. 
pp. 264. DM 8.50. 

Synopsis. Festgabe fiir Alfred Weber. Heidelberg: Lambert Schneider. 1948. pp. 
788. DM 27.50. 
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